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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  15, 1905. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for 
publication  as  Bulletin  Xo.  154  of  this  Office,  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  18-20, 
1901. 

Eespectfully,  A.  C.  True, 

Director. 

Hon.  James  \Vilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I. 


This  organization  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  American  Association 
of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers. 

Article  II. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary-treasurer, 
to  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Article  III. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  active  worker  in  the  farmers'  institutes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
may  become  a  regular  member  of  this  association  on  payment  of  the  annual 
dues,  and  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  A  delegate  member  representing  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute  organization  shall  be  admitted  from  each  State  and  Province, 
on  compliance  with  the  by-laws,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  five  votes  on  any 
question :  Provided,  That  the  annual  membership  dues  of  the  person  shall  be 
$1  and  that  of  the  State  $5.  Also  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  that  Department  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  association,  with  the  full  privileges  of  delegate 
membership. 

Article  IV. 


The  annual  dues  of  delegate  members  shall  be  $5  for  six  representatives  of 
each  State.    The  annual  dues  of  members  not  delegates  shall  be  $1. 

Article  V. 

TERM  OF  OFFICE. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  for  one  year  from 
the  1st  day  of  January  next  following  their  election,  or  until  their  successors 
are  elected. 

Article  VI. 

DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  those  usually  performed 
by  officials  of  like  rank  in  similar  associations. 
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Article  VII. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  of  this  organization  may  be  elected  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  presentation  of  their  names  by  some  member  of  the  association  and  upon 
their  receiving  the  votes  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Article  VIII. 

POWER  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  entitled  to  sit  in  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  associa- 
tion and  to  take  part  in  all  discussions,  but  shall  have  no  vote. 

Article  IX. 
by-laws. 

This  association  shall  have  power  to  make  by-laws  from  time  to  time  not  in- 
consistent with  this  constitution. 

Article  X. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

There  shall  be  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  the  president  and  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  this  association,  ex  officio,  and  three  other  members,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot,  who  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  president  and  have 
charge  of  such  matters  of  business  relating  to  the  association  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  report  such  action  as  they  may  take  to  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  association. 

Article  XI. 

CHANGE  IX  CONSTITUTION. 

This  constitution  shall  not  be  changed  except  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  at  a  regular  annual  meeting  held  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the 
proposed  alteration  or  amendment  has  been  first  presented. 


BY-LAWS. 


(1)  The  time  of  meeting  of  this  organization  shall  be  fixed  by  the  association. 

(2)  Order  of  business  : 

1.  Calling  the  roll  of  membership. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

3.  Admission  of  new  members. 

4.  Reports  of  committees. 

5.  Election  of  officers. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 

9.  Adjournment. 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MEETING. 


Tuesday,  Octobeb  18,  1904,  8  p.  m. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome — F.  W.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture, World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

2.  Reply  to  Address  of  Welcome — Maj.  J.  G.  Lee,  Louisiana. 

3.  President's  Address — B.  W.  Kilgore,  North  Carolina. 

Discussion — Led  by  George  McKerrow,  Wisconsin. 

4.  Roll  Call  by  States  and  Provinces. 

Wednesday,  October  19,  9.30  a.  m. 

5.  Eight-minute  reports  from  the  several  States  and  Provinces.    These  reports 

must  be  written  and  handed  to  the  secretary,  and  should  contain  a  synop- 
sis of  the  work  of  the  past  year  only,  including — 

(a)  Number  of  meetings  held. 

(b)  Amount  of  money  spent. 

(c)  Number  of  speakers  employed. 

(d)  General  plan  of  campaign. 

(e)  New  lines  of  work  inaugurated  and  carried  out. 

6.  Illustrative  Material  for  Institute  Work — John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

7.  Advertising  Farmers'  Institute  Meetings — E.  E.  Kaufman,  North  Dakota. 

Discussion — Led  by  A.  L.  Martin,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

8.  Address — C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  Canada. 

9.  County  Organization  for  Institute  Work — W.  C.  Latta,  Indiana. 

Discussion — Led  by  G.  A.  Putnam,  Ontario. 

10.  Corn  Judging — A.  D.  Shamel,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion — P.  G.  Holden,  Iowa,  and  H.  F.  McMahon,  Liberty,  Ind. 

11.  Women's  Institutes — Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  Bloomington,  111. 

Discussion — Miss  Blanche  Maddock,  Ontario ;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  Indiana. 

12.  The  Relation  of  the  Agricultural  College  to  Farmers'  Institute  Work — Frank 

H.  Hall,  Aurora,  111. 

Discussion — Led  by  C.  M.  Conner,  Florida. 

13.  The  Relation  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  Farmers'  Institute  Work. 

Discussion — L.   A.   Clinton,   Connecticut,   and  C.   A.   Zavitz,  Guelph, 
Ontario. 

14.  How  to  Train  Institute  Workers — F.  E.  Dawley,  New  York. 

Discussion — Led  by  G.  0.  Creelman,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

15.  New  Problems  and  Methods  in  Institute  Work — 

(a)  East — Franklin  Dye,  New  Jersey;  W.  L.  Amoss,  Maryland. 

(b)  West — H.  T.  French,  Idaho;  J.  B.  Thoburn,  Oklahoma. 

(c)  Central — A.  B.  Hostetter,  Illinois;  W.  W.  Miller,  Ohio. 

-  (d)  South — J.  C.  Hardy,  Mississippi;  W.  R.  Dodson,  Louisiana;  C.  A. 
Oary,  Alabama. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  October  18,  1901. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  of  North  Carolina,  the  asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  Agricultural  Building, 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  by  the  vice-president,  E.  E.  Kaufman,  of  North 
Dakota. 

President  Kilgore,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  being  present,  sent  a 
letter  of  regret. 

On  motion,  the  letter  was  accepted,  and  word  was  sent  to  President  Kilgore 
expressing  regret  at  his  absence  and  wishes  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

A  paper  on  The  Use  of  Illustrative  Material  for  Institute  Work  was  read  by 
John  Hamilton,  of  Washington,  D.  C.    (For  paper  and  discussion,  see  p.  47.) 

For  the  benefit  especially  of  the  new  members,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Creelman, 
briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  association  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  particularly  that  relating  to  membership. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  being  introduced,  delivered  the  following  address  of 
welcome : 

Address  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  these 
institute  workers.  But  where  did  they  come  from?  When  I  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  in  one  of  the  States  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  do  not  think  there  were 
more  than  two  or  three  persons  who  are  present  to-night  who  would  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  the  doorkeeper  at  one  of  our  meetings.  That  shows  how 
rapidly  things  move,  and  particularly  how  rapidly  the  institute  worker  has 
moved  and  how  little  I  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  institutes. 
The  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes  has  taken  a  new  phase  since  I  first  went 
into  it  a  dozen  years  or  more  ago  in  Nebraska,  and  it  has  come  to  represent  an 
educational  value  which  we  did  not  then  seek. 

The  way  in  which  we  handled  the  farmers'  institutes  in  those  earlier  days 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  rather  crude  if  applied  to  the  present  time,  but  I  think 
that  some  of  us  here  saw  then  something  of  the  form  which  they  were  to  take 
later  on.  I  felt  as  I  was  leaving  the  work  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that 
that  particular  way  in  which  we  had  been  handling  them  had  about  been  worked 
out,  particularly  in  the  State  I  then  represented.  It  seemed  to  me  we  had  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  could  along  the  lines  upon  which  we  had  originally  laid 
out  the  work.    In  that  State,  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  work,  there  had  been 
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practically  no  appropriation  made  for  carrying  it  on.  It  has  been  a  hard  work 
to  maintain.  A  few  hundred  dollars  was  all  that  was  available,  and  the  fact 
that  I  held  a  position  in  the  university  of  the  State  and  incidentally  carried 
the  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  on  was  the  only  way  in  which  we  were  able 
to  carry  it  forward.  Our  speakers  were  not  paid.  The  few  hundred  dollars 
we  had  we  used  for  printing  and  a  few  incidental  expenses.  The  railroads  of 
that  State  may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  the  work.  They  supplied  trans- 
portation without  limit  upon  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  and  aside  from 
that  there  was  practically  nothing  to  go  upon  except  the  kind-heartedness  and 
the  thoughtfulness  and  the  progressiveness  of  the  men  who  did  the  actual  work 
traveling  up  and  down  that  State  and  carrying  to  the  farmers,  as  we  tried  to 
carry,  something  which  they  perhaps  could  not  otherwise  have  gotten.  And 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  me  to  see  the  better  form  into  which  the 
institute  work  has  come.  It  has  come  to  be  better  organized.  It  has  come  to 
be  more  truly  and  clearly  an  educational  work.  And  so  the  work  which  some 
of  us  tried  to  start  in  a  small  way  has  grown  to  be  something  large  and  impor- 
tant A  few  States  at  that  time,  even,  had  their  work  pretty  well  organized, 
but  in  general  I  suppose  there  were  not  more  than  four  or  five  States  that  made 
appropriations  which  were  sufficient  without  the  support  of  the  railroads  or 
the  professors  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  Without  that  there  were  perhaps 
not  more  than  four  or  five  States  in  the  work  which  could  have  existed  even  as 
we  carried  it  on  in  those  days.  The  growth  of  the  work,  the  establishment  of 
an  office  for  the  study  of  that  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
good  many  things  of  that  nature,  which  have  come  up  to  this  time  in  such  good 
form  as  they  occupy  to-day,  were  only  outlines.  I  remember  that  in  the  last 
one  or  two  meetings  that  I  attended,  and  of  which  I  was  secretary,  the  thing 
that  we  claimed  then  to  ourselves,  although  I  think  we  expected  they  would  be 
some  years  in  the  future,  was  that  there  might  be  a  man  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  might  study  the  work  and  go  out  and  do  what  he  could  to 
make  it  possible  to  carry  on  that  line  of  work  in  the  States  which  did  not  then 
have  aid.  I  presume  that  there  are  two  or  three  times  as  many  States  carrying 
on  that  work  now  as  then,  and  I  know  there  are  three  or  four  times  as  many 
States  making  appropriations  to  maintain  the  work  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
State  work  as  there  were  then. 

After  all,  when  you  get  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  whether  it  be  farmers' 
institute  or  the  work  which  is  done  in  the  colleges  or  the  experiment  stations  or 
the  work  which  is  done  in  expositions,  it  is  educational  work.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  in  leaving  the  institute  and  taking  up  the  work  which  I  have  had  to  carry 
in  the  last  three  expositions  that  I  have  been  doing  educational  work,  and  I 
believe  that  we  all  have  a  right  to  consider  that  the  work  which  we  do  in  insti- 
tutes is  an  educational  work  of  a  character  which  could  scarcely  be  carried  on 
in  any  other  way. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  chief  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  this  expo- 
sition, which  is  held  in  the  center,  nearly,  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  greatest 
agricultural  portion  of  the  country,  to  have  you  meet  with  us.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  extend,  representing  the  exposition,  an  invitation  to  hold  your  meetings 
here.  It  causes  some  regret  that  I  know  so  few  of  you  and  to  feel  that  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  I  have  been  out  of  the  work  it  has  grown  and  brought 
in  new  people  until  I  am  almost  a  stranger,  so  far  as  my  relation  to  your  par- 
ticular work  is  concerned.  But  that  ought  to  give  pleasure  only,  for  it  is  only 
by  growth  and  advancement  and  by  bringing  in  new  life  that  a  work  of  this  sort 
can  exist.  It  seemed  to  me  in  the  last  years  I  was  in  it  that  the  time  was 
coining  when  there  must  be  a  change,  an  advance  in  the  methods.  I  remember 
talking  in  almost  a  pessimistic  strain  in  the  last  days  I  was  connected  with  the 
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work,  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  to  take  a  new  start  or  stop.  I 
am  glad  to  say  it  did  not  stop,  and  the  work  has  gone  on  much  better  than  it 
went  on  in  the  way  we  used  to  have  to  carry  it  on. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  it  is  progressing  so  well,  and  I  am  glad  that  at  this 
initial  session  of  this  meeting  there  are  so  many  present.  I  am  glad  that  the 
scope  of  the  organization  was  so  extended — as  it  was  during  the  last  year  or  so 
that  I  was  a  member  of  it — as  to  take  in  a  good  many  who  before  that  time  would 
not  be  eligible.  I  remember  changing  in  the  earlier  days  to  the  belief  that  the 
right  plan  was  to  take  in  the  workers — all  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  direct 
work  of  the  institute.  I  am  glad  that  the  change  was  made,  and  the  change  is 
evident  by  the  considerably  larger  number  present  than  we  had  at  any  of  the 
meetings  during  the  time  that  I  was  connected  with  the  work.  I  hope  that  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  some  of  you,  either  as  a  body  or  individually, 
what  has  been  done  in  the  bringing  together  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
States  and  provinces  which  are  represented  here. 

I  hope  that  as  you  go  through  the  building  you  will  realize  something  of  the 
enormous  work  which  each  State  and  Province  has  done  in  bringing  this  exhibit 
together.  My  own  work  and  my  office  has  been  simply  executive.  I  feel  some- 
times that  we  are  entitled  to  very  little  credit  for  what  has  been  done  here,  but 
to  whomsoever  the  credit  may  belong  I  think  you  will  find  a  magnificent  exhibit 
in  this  building  and  the  building  to  the  south.  I  know  you  will  say  that  there 
is  a  splendid  showing  of  the  agricultural  products,  not  only  of  this  country,  but 
of  foreign  lands,  and  as  representing  those  exhibits,  in  an  executive  capacity, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  exposition,  I  welcome  you  here  and  hope  you  may  find 
your  stay  not  only  pleasant  but  extremely  profitable.  I  am  delighted,  as  I  have 
said,  to  greet  you  and  welcome  you,  and  to  offer  you  every  facility  which  we 
have  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lee,  of  Louisiana,  delivered  tri  following: 

Reply  to  z\ddress  of  Welcome. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  :  Besides  appreciating  the  great  honor  it  affords  me  an 
inexpressible  amount  of  gratification  to  have  been  chosen  to  respond,  on  behalf 
of  this  important  organization,  to  the  warm  welcome  extended  us,  and  clothed 
in  such  eloquent  language,  by  Air.  F.  W.  Taylor,  as  chief  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  world  expositions.  No  language  of  mine 
could  adequately  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  feeling  of  appreciation  and  thanks 
which  this  association  desires  to  express  on  this  occasion. 

The  work  which  may  be  said  to  be  here  represented  by  this  gathering  is  one 
of  momentous  import  to  the  American  farm  and  to  the  American  home. 

Agriculture  is  the  backbone,  the  mainstay,  of  our  nation ;  but  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  position  we  are  now  so  proudly  occupying,  as  leaders  in  the  world's 
production  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  we  must  not  fail  to  busy  ourselves  to  keep 
ahead  of  increasing  competition  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Education  is  the  great  force  to-day  that  is  moving  the  world's  immense  indus- 
tries, and  it  is  to  this  force  we  must  look  to  stimulate  and  to  build  up,  to  its 
highest  state  of  perfection,  that  greatest  of  all  industries — agriculture — with 
which  we  are  so  intimately  associated. 

The  farmers'  institute  movement  throughout  America  is  one  which  has  required 
patient  work  and  fostering  care  to  bring  to  where  it  is  to-day.  Many  have  been 
the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  its  progress  from  its  inception,  inspired  by 
ignorance,  no  doubt,  of  its  true  value  to  the  large  class  of  our  citizens  for 
whom  it  was  specifically  instituted.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  stout  hearts,  and 
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the  indefatigable  efforts  of  those  who  have  been  and  are  laboring  in  this  impor- 
tant field,  the  barriers  are  being  gradually  but  permanently  lowered,  and  to-day 
that  hope  which  "  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast "  is  being  realized  in  a 
measure  greater,  perhaps,  than  our  most  sanguine  expectations  in  the  improve- 
ment of  general  agricultural  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Some  sections  have,  of  course,  benefited  to  a  larger  extent  than  others, 
because  of  the  movement  having  been  earlier  instituted,  or,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  our  southern  country,  the  soils  are  so  fertile  and  the  climatic 
conditions  so  conducive  to  luxuriant  growth  as  to  render  obscure,  to  some 
extent,  the  necessity  for  increased  effort  on  the  part  of  our  people.  Increased 
competition  in  the  world's  markets,  however,  combined  with  narrower  margins 
in  profits  in  all  classes  of  agricultural  products,  is  deepening  to  the  conviction 
that  to  keep  abreast  we  must  become  more  and  more  educated  along  all  lines 
pertaining  to  maximum  production.  This,  1  may  say,  is  the  gist  of  our  efforts 
in  the  institute  movement  all  over  the  country,  and  in  our  southern  section  it 
may  be  said  that  success  is  attending  our  labors,  but  we  are  in  need  of  more 
help.  The  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  the  institute  is  as  yet  more  apparent 
in  Canada  and  in  sections  of  this  country  above  the  "  Mason  and  Dixon  "  line, 
resulting  in  large  appropriations  made  (by  those  sections)  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  on  of  the  work.  The  most  effective  help  that  this  organization  could 
afford  us  is  their  presence  with  us  in  our  midst,  in  order  not  only  to  encourage 
us  and  our  people,  but  to  impress  our  authorities  with  the  great  necessity  for 
an  increased  amount  of  money  to  make  greater  progress  possible,  an  expenditure 
which  I  consider  one  of,  if  not,  the  most  valuable  investments  any  agricultural 
State  could  make.  I,  therefore,  have  the  honor  of  bringing  a  message  from  his 
excellency  Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  to  hold  your  next  annual  meeting 
in  Louisiana,  the  richest  agricultural  State  in  the  South  and  of  the  Union,  and 
in  our  beautiful  capital  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  situated  upon  the  bluffs  of  yon 
great  Father  of  Waters. 

Come  to  our  capital  city  for  your  next  meeting,  and  come  as  our  friends  and 
neighbors  and  with  the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  as  coworkers  in 
a  great  educational  movement  for  the  American  home  and  the  American  farm. 
Come  and  receive  a  royal  southern  welcome — a  warm-hearted,  hospitable, 
Louisiana  welcome. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  kind  attention. 

At  10  o'clock  the  convention  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning,  October  19. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  October  19,  1904. 

The  convention  met  at  10.15  o'clock  a.  m.,  Mr.  Kaufman  in  the  chair. 

Preparation  of  Programme  of  the  Meeting — Eight-minute  Reports. 

The  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  that  we  probably  have  had  more 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  eight-minute  reports,  so  far  as  our  programme  is 
concerned,  than  in  any  other  particular  during  the  last  five  years  of  our  history. 
Delegates  from  the  different  States,  especially  men  representing  their  States 
for  the  first  time,  are  very  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  when  called 
upon  for  an  eight-minute  report  they  must  start  away  back  as  far  as  the 
institute  system  of  the  State  goes  and  bring  it  up  to  the  present  date,  believing 
that  their  experience  has  beeen  unique,  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  experi- 
ence has  been  much  the  same  in  every  State  and  Province.  We  have  not  time 
in  a  general  meeting  of  this  kind,  where  we  have  so  much  to  do,  to  hear  the  life 
work  of  every  State  farmers'  institute.    The  result  is  we  have  had  to  impress 
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upon  each  speaker  the  absolute  necessity  of  devoting  his  time  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  past  year.  We  even  found  that  that  did  not  entirely  accomplish 
the  desired  result,  so  we  had  to  outline  what  he  should  say,  as  you  will  see  in 
the  programme  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  May  I  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  prepared  a  set  of  reports  from  the  several  States,  giving  a  history  of  the 
organization  of  the  institutes  in  those  States  and  the  condition  of  work  in  the 
different  States,  so  that  persons  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  several  States  can  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  by  looking 
at  these  reports. 

On  call  of  the  president,  the  following  eight-minute  reports  from  the  various 
States;  Territories,  and  Provinces  were  submitted : 

EIGHT-MINUTE  REPORTS  FROM  STATES,  TERRITORIES,  AND 

PROVINCES. 

ALABAMA. 

By  C.  A.  Gary,  Auburn, 

From  July  1,  1903,  to  July  1.  1904,  21  farmers'  institutes  were  held  in  23  coun- 
ties of  Alabama.  The  total  attendance  was  3,639,  and  the  average  for  each 
institute  was  151. 

A  ten-day  round-up  institute  was  held  at  the  college  in  Auburn.  August  10-14, 
with  an  attendance  of  130  farmers  from  a  large  number  of  counties  of  the  State. 

About  $800  was  used  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  24  institutes  and  the  one 
round-up  institute. 

A  majority  of  the  institutes  were  held  in  August — the  time  most  available  for 
the  farmers  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Eleven  speakers  were  employed,  and  all  but  two  of  them  were  taken  from  the 
station  force  of  workers. 

We  have  adopted  no  especially  new  features,  but  our  attendance  has  increased 
as  well  as  the  interest  manifested  and  the  greater  number  of  calls  for  institutes. 

ARKANSAS. 

By  W.  G.  Yixcex  heller.  Fayetteville. 

Number  of  meetings  held.  5.  Amount  of  money  spent,  about  $50.  Two 
speakers  employed.  These  meetings  have  been  held  in  response  to  urgent  requests 
and  have  usually  resulted  in  the  organization  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers' 
associations.  The  demand  for  speakers  or  lecturers  for  these  meetings  has  been 
greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  fill.  The  information  most  generally  sought 
is  along  the  lines  of  improved  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  agriculturist 
and  horticulturist  are  required  to  do  both  station  and  college  work,  which  pre- 
vents us  to  a  large  extent  from  filling  the  demands  made  upon  us.  We  hope  to 
have  assistants  in  these  departments  another  year,  when  we  will  be  able  to  give 
more  attention  to  this  work.  I  now  have  25  appointments  in  connection  with  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  Either  myself  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  will  be  in  attendance  upon  all  these  meetings. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

By  L.  A.  Clinton,  Storrs. 

I  have  done  iny  best  to  get  statistics  for  farmers'  institutes  held  in  Connecticut 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  following  results  :  Number  of  meetings  held,  20 ; 
number  of  sessions,  40 ;  amount  of  money  expended,  $1,000 ;  number  of  speakers 
employed,  25.  The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  to  hold  the  institutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  granges  of  the  State.  When  a  grange  makes  application  for  an 
institute,  the  officers  of  either  the  State  Pomological  Society,  the  State  Dairy- 
men's Association,  or  the  State  board  of  agriculture  will  arrange  for  an  institute 
at  that  place.  Sometimes  a  joint  institute  is  held  by  some  of  these  associations. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover  there  is  no  definite  plan  of  campaign.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  put  the  farmers'  institutes  in  this  State  on  a  little  better  basis,  but 
whether  we  shall  succeed  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 

DELAWARE. 
By  Wesley  Webb,  Dover. 

The  work  of  the  year  in  Delaware  has  been  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed in  the  past.  Number  of  institutes,  18 ;  number  of  sessions,  40 ;  total 
attendance,  4,856  ;  amount  of  money  spent,  $600 ;  number  of  speakers  employed, 
8.  Eleven  of  the  18  meetings  were  all-day  institutes,  held  on  consecutive  days 
(omitting  Sunday),  with  essentially  the  same  programme.  This  programme  in- 
cluded practical  farm  topics,  agricultural  education  with  special  reference  to 
the  Delaware  Agricultural  College,  and  measures  necessary  to  preserve  the 
native  ornamental  evergreens  of  the  State.  The  institute  movement  is  growing 
in  favor  with  the  people  and  is  productive  of  much  good. 

FLORIDA. 

By  C.  M.  Conner,  Lake  City. 

Our  plan  of  campaign  was  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  except  that  in 
advertising  the  institutes  we  got  into  direct  communication  with  the  farmers 
and  addressed  them  personal  letters,  and  in  that  way  appealed  directly  to  them 
and  thus  increased  the  attendance. 

Under  new  lines  of  work  inaugurated  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  anything  to 
offer  that  would  be  of  interest.  As  most  of  you  know,  the  institute  work  in 
Florida  is  new,  and  we  have  to  educate  the  people  up  to  what  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute is.  When  that  is  done  we  will  be  able  to  branch  out  in  new  lines.  We 
expect  to  push  the  work  further  this  year  and  to  ask  the  legislature  for  more 
money  for  further  extension. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  1,  1904,  institutes  were  held  in  19  counties 
of  the  State.  Eighteen  of  these  meetings  were  one-day  meetings,  one  a  two-day 
meeting.  The  amount  of  money  spent,  not  including  printing  report,  was  $853 ; 
printing  report,  $240;  number  of  speakers  employed,  8;  total  attendance,  by 
actual  count,  1,605. 

IDAHO. 
By  H.  T.  French,  Moscow. 

The  farmers'  institute  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  spreading  information  among  farmers,  stock  men.  and  orchardists. 

If  possible,  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  East,  where  better  means 
of  communication  and  contact  with  one  another  are  found  than  in  the  West. 
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Nature  has  set  up  many  barriers  which  have  not  yet  been  overcome  with  means 
of  communication  and  transportation.  Families  and  communities  are  widely 
separated  from  each  other  by  impassable  canyons,  mountain  chains,  and  desert 
lands ;  but  these  people  are  none  the  less  interested  in  improved  methods  in 
agriculture.  Indeed,  they  are  often  doubly  interested,  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  they  must  overcome  ere  success  will  crown  their  efforts.  Long  stage 
trips  over  sagebrush  plains  and  across  mountain  passes  is  often  the  lot  of  the 
institute  worker  ;  but  when  the  people  are  reached  in  these  out-of-the-way  places 
the  work  is  received  with  earnestness  and  a  determination  to  get  out  of  it  all 
that  is  possible.  Were  it  not  for  the  conviction  that  comes  home  to  one  from 
some  encouraging  sign  that  the  work  was  highly  appreciated  and  really  bene- 
fited some  industrious,  worthy  individual,  there  would  be  little  to  compensate 
for  the  effort  necessary  to  reach  many  of  these  people.  Not  all  the  work  is  so 
arduous  as  this  by  any  means.  We  have  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  in  the 
larger  towns  and  more  thickly  populated  districts  near  the  railway  lines.  Our 
best  institutes,  however,  are  in  the  smaller  rural  settlements.  Fifty  to  100 
deeply  interested  farmers  make  a  better  institute,  in  my  judgment,  than  500 
present  in  a  town  where  the  element  of  entertainment  usurps  the  time  and  leaves 
not  enough  solid  meat  for  slower  digestion  and  assimilation.  On  this  account 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  remote  country  settlements  where  a  schoolhouse  can 
be  secured  for  the  meetings. 

What  a  grand  mission  to  be  able  to  "  break  the  bread  of  life,"  as  it  were, 
to  these  struggling,  earnest  people  who  by  force  of  circumstances  often  are 
compelled  in  this  far  western  country  to  deprive  themselves  of  associations 
which  only  come  with  denser  population  and  greater  production  of  the  com- 
modities which  the  railroad  seeks  to  transport.  Thus  we  would  place  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  long  distances  to  travel  among  the  most  trying 
conditions  to  overcome  in  institute  work  in  the  West. 

It  is  not  easy  to  supply  instructors  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands 
for  this  work. 

The  experiment  station  staff  is  taxed  to  the  limit  and  should  be  relieved  from 
too  much  institute  work. 

I  believe  the  institute  furnishes  one  of  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  station 
worker  in  contact  with  the  people  whom  he  wishes  to  benefit,  and  he  should 
not  on  this  account  be  entirely  relieved  from  institute  work. 

This  is  doubly  true  in  the  West,  where  the  conditions  vary  so  greatly  in 
comparatively  short  distances.  Altitude,  proximity  to  mountain  and  timbered 
lands,  exposure  to  the  winds  which  sweep  the  plains,  all  have  a  marked 
influence  on  agricultural  possibilities,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  investi- 
gator become  as  familiar  with  these  local  conditions  as  possible  in  order 
to  apply  the  results  which  he  secures  in  the  laboratory  or  field  located  often- 
times hundreds  of  miles  away.  The  institute  offers  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  the  farmers  on  the  ground  where  the  application  of  scien- 
tific data  must  be  made  better  than  any  other  means  available  at  the  present 
time. 

This  personal  contact  is  far  better  than  the  printed  report  on  results  obtained 
at  the  station.  So  I  think  that  while  it  is  not  an  easy  task  to  determine  just 
how  much  institute  work  should  be  done  by  station  men,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  portion  of  their  time  can  be  profitably  spent  in  this  way. 

We  need  in  the  West  more  men  who  have  been  trained  in  gathering  data 
and  have  the  faculty  of  communicating  it  to  men  engaged  in  practical  affairs. 
We  have  not  such  a  large  number  of  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges  to  draw 
from  as  you  have  in  the  East.  Our  institutions  are  young  and  robust,  but  have 
not  as  yet  a  large  list  of  graduates. 
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A  regular  system  of  institutes  is  now  in  force  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho.  The  latter  States  receive  support  for  institute  work  by  regular  appro- 
priations from  the  State  legislatures.  Oregon  as  yet  does  not  receive  such 
support,  I  believe.  In  our  own  State  the  work  is  growing  rapidly  and  demands 
a  still  more  liberal  support,  so  that  more  instructors  may  be  employed.  Trans- 
portation companies  are  doing  much  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  large  expense 
necessary  to  reach  remote  parts  of  the  State.  It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  go 
from  the  northern  end  of  our  State  to  the  southern  as  it  does  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  requires  nearly  as  much  time.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  travel 
by  rail  800  miles  to  attend  a  farmers'  institute  in  our  State. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  me  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  others  who  no  doubt  have  equally  difficult  problems  to  solve  in  carrying  for- 
ward this  grand  system  of  education  which  means  so  much  in  the  development 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  increase  of  human  happi- 
ness and  comfort. 

ILLINOIS. 
By  A.  B.  Hostettee,  Springfield. 

One  hundred  and  five  institutes  were  held ;  63  of  these  were  of  two  days'  and  42 
of  three  days'  duration.  Total  number  of  sessions,  609  ;  total  attendance,  84,681 ; 
total  sum  spent  directly  for  institutes,  $10,073.79.  This  does  not  include  office 
expenses,  salaries,  nor  expenses  of  directors.  Seventy-five  dollars  is  appro- 
priated to  each  county  by  the  State,  and  twelve  county  boards  made  additional 
appropriations  varying  from  $50  to  $200  each. 

No  salaried  speakers  were  employed.  Nineteen  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  attended  a  total  of  159  sessions,  80  per  cent  of  the 
counties  securing  help  from  the  college. 

The  other  speakers,  with  a  few  exceptions  secured  from  other  States,  were 
taken  from  the  ranks  of  active  farmers,  housekeepers,  and  teachers. 

Sixty  county  superintendents  of  schools  cooperated  with  the  county  organiza- 
tion in  promoting  the  institute  and  interesting  the  farm  boys  in  corn  growing. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  institutes  had  exhibits,  and  seventy  institutes  had 
domestic  science  represented  on  their  programmes,  and  the  majority  of  these 
gave  one  entire  session  to  the  subject.  The  subjects  which  were  made  a  spe- 
cial feature  for  the  year  were  maintaining  soil  fertility  and  teaching  agriculture 
in  the  public  school. 

A  new,  live,  and  special  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  and  award  of  prizes  on 
corn  grown  by  boys  under  18  years  of  age  from  pure  seed  sent  out  by  the  insti- 
tute. This  corn-growing  contest  greatly  increased  the  attendance  of  young 
people  at  the  institute,  and  was  regarded  so  favorably  that  corn  was  sent  again 
to  5,521  boys  in  the  spring  of  1904,  to  be  grown  and  exhibited  at  the  institutes 
of  1904-5. 

Two  hundred  traveling  libraries  were  kept  in  circulation  during  the  year, 
visiting  over  300  communities. 

The  class  work  at  the  annual  round-up  institute,  February  23-25,  1904, 
although  not  a  new  feature,  was  extended  to  include  classes  in  live  stock,  with 
specimens  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  for  comparison  and  demonstration ;  class 
in  poultry  ;  class  in  dairying,  with  demonstrations  of  testing,  separating  milk, 
and  making  butter,  all  carried  on  on  the  rostrum  of  a  church ;  classes  in  domes- 
tic science,  in  corn  judging,  and  in  horticulture. 

We  have  found  that  there  is  great  educational  value  in  the  doing  of  things 
before  an  institute  audience. 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  an  annual  report  of  366  pages  were  printed  and 
distributed.    During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1904,  conferences  of  the 
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institute  directors  and  a  representative  from  each  county  institute  in  the  Con- 
gressional district  were  held ;  the  superintendent  of  institutes  attended  these 
conferences  and  circuits  of  institutes,  and  dates  and  places  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  agreed  upon.  One  hundred  and  nine  scholarships  in  the  college  of 
agriculture  were  awarded  through  the  institute. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Creelman,  Mr.  Hostetter  stated  that  about  10,000 
copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  farmers'  institutes  were  distributed 
to  the  institute  organization  through  its  officers,  and  10,000  copies  were  turned 
over  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  distribution  to  libraries,  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  others.  The  report  is  printed  by  the  State  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
State  printing. 

INDIANA. 

By  W.  C.  Latta.  Lafayette. 

Number  of  institutes  held,  175 ;  two-day  meetings,  165 ;  one-day  meetings,  10 ; 
total,  310  days  and  832  sessions. 

Every  county  had  one  institute  and  many  had  two  or  more. 
The  average  attendance,  338 ;  aggregate,  59,189. 

Assigned  speakers,  48,  9  being  from  the  university  and  experiment  station 
staff.'. 

Ten  or  twelve  separate  sessions  for  women  were  held.  Women  had  charge 
of  a  few  general  sessions  of  the  farmers'  institutes. 

Two  speakers,  as  a  rule,  are  assigned  to  each  institute.  The  average  cost  to 
the  State  for  speakers  was  about  $33. 

The  direct  allowance  to  each  county  for  local  expenses  was,  as  heretofore, 
$25.  The  aggregate  cost  to  the  State  for  speakers  and  local  expenses  was 
about  $47.  The  expenses  of  the  superintendent's  office,  including  salaries, 
printing  and  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  were  about  $2,000. 

During  the  past  year,  over  half  of  the  counties  adopted  the  permanent  form 
of  local  organization  for  institute  work  recommended  by  the  general  man- 
agement. 

Woman's  auxiliaries  exist  in  eight  or  ten  counties.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  have  a  general  organization  of  the  farm  women  of  the  State. 

The  special  features  of  the  work  during  the  past  year  were  corn  judging  at 
many  of  the  meetings,  live-stock  judging  at  a  few  institutes,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  of  good  roads  at  about  25  of  the  meetings. 

Attention  is  now  being  called  to  the  importance  of  interesting  the  young 
people  of  the  farm  and  introducing  the  subject  of  nature  study  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  public  schools.  Steps  already  taken  insure  that  these  important 
matters  will  receive  attention  at  most  of  the  institutes  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Latta,  replying  to  questions,  stated  that  definite  agricultural  instruction 
is  not  given  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  except  in  a  few  instances.  During 
the  past  year  for  the  first  time  a  few  teachers  began  the  use  of  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  agriculture.  He  has  urged  the  development  of  nature 
study. 

LOUISIANA. 

By  J.  G.  Lee,  Baton  Rouge. 

I  want  to  preface  my  report  by  saying  that  there  is  each  year  a  continued  and 
greater  interest  manifested  in  my  State  in  the  farmers'  institute  work — a  work 
only  limited  in  its  possibilities  for  doing  great  good  to  the  adult  farmers  by  the 
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funds  at  our  command.  It  is  those  mostly  whom  we  desire  to  reach  and  teach, 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  State  comes  a  constant  demand  for  institute  organiza- 
tions. We  held,  during  the  year  coming  to  a  close.  50  institutes  in  37  of  the 
59  parishes,  with  an  average  attendance  of  280,  and  a  total  of  more  than  14,000. 

In  addition  to  these  institutes,  there  are  some  forty-odd  fruit  and  truck  grow- 
ers' associations,  now  well  organized,  conducting  their  affairs  with  material  suc- 
cess and  development  of  this  industry,  for  which  parts  of  the  State,  both  alluvial 
and  hill  lands,  are  well  adapted.  In  all  cases  where  intensified  farming  is  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention  to  the  requirements  of  particular  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, with  liberal  use  of  suitable  fertilizers  for  products  and  soil,  the  net  re- 
sults per  acre  have  been  largely  remunerative,  surpassing  the  yield  and  net 
results  of  any  yield  of  staple  crops,  such  as  cane,  cotton,  and  rice.  In  many 
instances,  and  one  in  particular,  at  Roseland,  Tangipahoa  Parish,  where  busi- 
ness methods  and  careful  attention  are  paid  to  all  the  details  of  truck  farming, 
supplemented  with  the  free  use  of  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  irri- 
gation from  pumping  wells  is  followed,  the  profits  have  been  enormous.  At 
Roseland,  a  small  farm  of  25  acres,  with  10  acres  in  pasture  and  15  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  vegetable  crops  have  netted  a  yield  of  $5,600  after  all  farm  expenses, 
including  cost  of  marketing,  had  been  paid.  Many  farmers  are  embarking  in 
this  industry,  and,  with  railroad  facilities  and  lands  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
garden  products,  are  reaping  a  good  annual  income.  The  department  keeps  in 
touch  with  all  these  organizations,  encouraging  and  lending  every  assistance 
possible  by  sending  practical  and  successful  truck  growers  to  lecture  and  give 
instruction  along  these  lines,  which  have  awakened  many  farmers  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry,  and  done  much  to  improve  methods  and  give  a  clear 
conception  of  the  great  importance  of  diversified  farming. 

At  the  places  of  meeting  permanent  local  farmers'  institute  clubs  are  organ- 
ized, with  a  local  president,  secretary,  and  vice-president  for  each  ward  in  the 
parish  in  which  these  institutes  are  held.  The  local  organizations  serve  as 
local  headquarters  for  the  annual  visit  of  the  corps  of  institute  workers,  and 
assist  materially  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  literature,  programmes,  and 
posters,  and  doing  missionary  work  in  advance  of  the  meetings,  and  acting  as 
representatives,  locally,  of  the  Louisiana  State  board  of  agriculture  and  immi- 
gration. These  local  organizations  are  composed  of  progressive  farmers  seek- 
ing agricultural  knowledge  and  desiring  in  every  way  to  improve  their  condi- 
tions along  these  lines,  and  they  form  the  official  link  connecting  the  local  organ- 
izations with  the  State  department  of  agriculture  at  the  capitol  building.  It  is 
also  the  purpose  of  the  commissioner  to  hold,  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable,  a 
general  "  round-up  "  of  all  the  institute  workers  and  members  of  clubs  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting,  exchanging  views  and  opinions,  and 
receiving  suggestions  looking  to  the  continued  expanding,  improvement,  and  bet- 
terment of  this  important  work  undertaken  and  being  done  by  our  department. 
The  work  is  not  over,  as  the  closing  results  indicate  that  our  institutes 
have  a  larger  attendance  than  those  held  in  any  previous  year.  The  work 
is  not  only  well  in  hand  with  the  smaller  farmers,  but  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing to  the  large  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  planters,  with  promise  of  good  results 
for  the  future.  Another  new  feature  that  I  desire  to  mention  is  the  discussion 
of  the  good-roads  movement  by  the  department  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  good-roads  expert,  to  seriously  engage  the  attenion  and  thought 
of  our  people,  and  from  now  on  this  will  be  the  slogan  of  the  department  until 
the  good  work  is  accomplished  and  some  systematic  laws  passed  by  which  we 
can  see  the  fruit  of  our  labor  carried  i  □  more  economically  and  successfully. 
Through  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institute1-,  the  State  board  of  education  has 
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secured  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  now  also  the  cooperative  work  of  the  two  departments  of  education  and 
agriculture  to  establish  school  gardens  in  connection  with  the  rural  public 
schools,  thereby  giving  practical  instruction  to  the  young  mind  whose  calling  in 
after  life  is  to  be  that  of  an  agriculturist. 

Those  composing  the  institute  corps  for  the  year  closing  were  as  follows : 
Fourteen  experiment  station  and  agricultural  college  men,  who  are  regular 
lecturers ;  4  from  other  States ;  2  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  10  from  the  practical  and  successful  farmers  of  the  State.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  institute  corps  is  made  up  largely  of  specialists  from  our  agricul- 
tural college,  experiment  stations,  lecturers  from  other  States,  and  our  own 
practical  and  most  successful  farmers,  and  it  will  be  my  constant  aim  and 
policy  to  elaborate  and  make  this  important  work  more  and  more  effective. 
I  should  here  mention  that  $2,000  is  annually  set  aside  from  the  appropriation 
made  by  our  legislative  body  for  this  institute  work,  but  it  is  inadequate  to 
carry  out  the  full  scope  of  the  work  that  I  have  mapped  out  to  its  legitimate 
effectiveness,  and  hence  this  department  is  handicapped  in  developing  and 
broadening  the  field  of  its  work  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable  to  cover  thoroughly 
and  effectively  all  the  59  parishes  of  the  State.  But  to  those  who  have  learned 
"to  labor  and  to  wait"  these  results  are  bound  to  come,  for  everywhere  there 
is  an  awakening  interest  among  the  farmers,  and  their  representatives  see  and 
know  the  necessity  for  a  more  liberal  appropriation,  which  will  doubtless  be 
made  in  the  future. 

As  regards  the  department's  work  along  the  lines  of  encouraging  immigra- 
tion to  our  inviting  and  fertile  fields,  I  would  state  that  a  vast  amount  of 
literature — Louisiana's  Invitation,  hand  maps,  showing  alluvial  and  hill  lands, 
nature  of  soil,  etc. — is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  direct  from  the  department  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  railroads, 
the  Illinois  Central,  Missouri  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and  Red  River  Valley 
being  most  active  in  cooperating  and  are  using  every  legitimate  means  to 
attract  worthy  immigrants  and  settlers  to  the  splendid  advantages  offered  in 
Louisiana  to  come  and  settle  here  while  lands  are  comparatively  cheap. 

Louisiana  was  quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this  great  work  and 
was  the  first  southern  State  to  inaugurate  a  permanent  farmers'  institute  sys- 
tem, and  ours  was  the  first  southern  State  legislature  to  recognize  their  value 
and  to  appropriate  funds  for  their  conduct,  which  appropriation  has  been  made 
annually  since  the  work  was  first  started. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  you  will  see  that  we  are  abreast  of  the  times  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  new  ideas,  thoughts,  and  progressiveness  of  other  States. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
By  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  Boston. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  written  report,  but  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  brief 
statement  of  the  work  in  Massachusetts. 

The  number  of  institutes  held  was  about  100.  The  cost  of  the  institutes  was 
somewhere  about  $1,000,  making  the  average,  I  believe,  a  little  over  $10  at  each 
institute.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  the  reason  why  this  is  so  low.  Massachusetts 
is  one  of  the  small  States  of  the  Union,  as  you  are  aware,  and  its  agricultural 
interests  are  of  minor  consequence,  it  being  a  great  manufacturing  State. 
Travel  from  place  to  place  is  necessarily  very  light,  and  we  use  many  of  the 
professors  of  the  agricultural  college.  The  price  paid  for  each  speaker  is  $10 
and  his  expenses,  and  when  the  secretary  of  the  board  is  called  out  he  goes 
free,  as  both  his  salary  and  the  expense  are  paid  by  the  State. 
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The  number  of  speakers  employed  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  you.  The  board 
of  agriculture  that  has  charge  of  this  work  gets  out  each  year  a  list  that 
includes  the  professors  in  the  agricultural  college  and  many  prominent  speakers 
in  New  England  States,  and  when  we  get  one  from  outside  the  State  we  usually 
attempt  to  keep  him  for  a  week,  which  makes  his  traveling  expenses  very  light 

The  new  lines  of  work  that  are  being  taken  up  in  Massachusetts  are  demon- 
stration work.  A  general  institute  was  held  at  the  agricultural  college  last  sum- 
mer, and  all  the  different  lines  or  different  organizations  of  the  State  were 
invited  to  cooperate  in  it.  The  fruit  growers'  association,  the  cattle  owners' 
association,  the  creamery  interest,  and  the  grangers  were  all  invited.  We  had  a 
very  fine  institute.  There  were  demonstrations  in  creamery  work,  which  is 
of  special  interest  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  A  part  of  one  day 
was  used  in  the  mixing  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  the  exhibition  of 
spray  pumps.  The  fruit  men  were  very  much  interested,  and  the  fighting  of 
the  insects  and  of  fungus  growth  on  the  fruit  and  vegetables  is  of  great  impor- 
tance among  the  market  gardeners  of  Massachusetts.  We  had  a  very  large 
attendance,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  our  best  meetings  ever  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  average  attendance  of  our  institutes  is  104.  The  largest  attendance  was 
something  between  300  and  400,  and  perhaps  the  smallest  was  about  25.  Some- 
times we  have  small  attendance  owing  to  conditions  beyond  our  control — that 
is,  the  weather.  If  we  have  an  institute  advertised  on  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  stormy  and  the  roads  bad,  the  attendance  is  naturally  small.  I  presume 
this  is  the  same  way  in  other  States. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  institute  work  in  Massachusetts  is  growing,  as  I 
presume  it  is  in  all  other  States ;  that  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  speakers  that  we  employ  are  from  the  experiment  stations  and  have 
had  practical  experience.  Occasionally  we  get  a  very  successful  man  who  has 
farmed  and  made  lots  of  money,  and  people  interested  in  the  same  line  of  agri- 
culture which  he  has  pursued  want  to  know  how  he  has  done  it,  and  we  per- 
haps get  hold  of  such  a  practical  man.  So  they  are  finding  out  that  the  insti- 
tute is  one  of  the  great  teachers.  Another  plan  is  also  getting  the  grange  to 
help.  In  some  instances  where  the  Pomona  Grange  took  hold  with  the  regular 
farmers  of  a  county  or  town  the  attendance  has  been  very  largely  increased.. 

MICHIGAN. 
By  L.  R.  Taft,  Lansing. 

I  can  report  verbally  that  during  the  past  year  we  held  in  Michigan  300 
institutes,  of  which  75  were  two-day  county  institutes,  covering  practically  all 
the  counties  in  the  State,  except  some  of  the  mining  and  lumber  counties  in  the 
north,  with  224  one-day  institutes  scattered  through  the  counties  and  a  three-day 
institute  at  the  agricultural  college  as  a  sort  of  round-up. 

The  appropriations  for  institutes  last  year  was  $8,000,  of  which  about  $5,000 
was  spent  for  the  one  and  two  day  institutes  paying  the  per  diem  expenses  of 
the  speakers,  and  the  remainder  for  the  round-up  institute  and  salaries,  the 
printing  and  mailing  of  the  reports.  We  secured,  and  have  for  years  secured, 
mailing  lists  from  the  various  counties  through  the  membership  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent county  institute  societies,  and  when  printed  the  reports  were  mailed 
direct  to  each  member.  Others  were  sent,  of  course,  to  libraries,  newspapers, 
prominent  farmers,  etc.  The  speakers  regularly  on  the  list  numbered  about  60, 
but  we  had  in  addition  some  15  at  the  round-up  institute,  several  of  whom  came 
from  outside  the  State.  In  this  list  of  speakers  we  had  15  ladies,  and  at  practi- 
cally all  of  the  two-day  institutes  we  had  a  lady  upon  the  programme  for  about 
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four  talks,  many  of  them  discussing  matters  relating  to  butter  making,  poultry 
raising,  and  other  outdoor  matters,  as  well  as  education  and  the  household. 
In  some  cases,  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  meetings,  we  had  domestic  science 
upon  the  programme.  These  talks,  however,  were  given  in  connection  with  the 
women's  section,  and  these  with  us  are  no  new  venture.  They  have  been  held 
for  some  eight  years  and  they  have  been  a  very  valuable  part  of  our  institute 
work. 

The  round-up  institute  and  the  college  had  a  joint  meeting  with  the  State 
dairymen,  the  horticultural  society,  the  bee  keepers'  association,  and  we  received 
the  heartiest  assistance  of  various  other  organizations,  including  the  State 
grange,  the  State  farmers'  clubs,  and  the  different  stock  breeders'  associations, 
giving  up  one  or  more  sessions  to  each,  and  besides  that  most  of  them  held 
separate  sessions.  We  gave  up  the  evenings  to  matters  relating  to  legislation 
and  education,  with  various  other  topics  in  the  afternoon  along  those  lines. 
During  the  first  two  hours  of  the  forenoon  we  had  sectional  lectures  in  various 
departments  of  the  colleges.  On  some  morning  when  the  dairymen  were  there 
we  had  the  dairy  work  explained  by  the  instructor  in  charge.  The  same  was 
true  in  horticulture  and  stock  feeding,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  stock  judging 
and  corn  judging,  and  in  the  women's  department.  The  libraries  were  all  open 
and  in  certain  hours  of  the  day  the  work  of  the  college  was  explained  and  the 
laboratory  work  of  the  students  was  investigated. 

I  will  say  that  we  issue  9,000  copies  of  the  institute  reports,  and  for  the  first 
time  have  mailed  them  direct  to  the  members.  Before  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  county  secretaries  to  be  given  out  at  the  meetings.  But  we  are  able  to 
put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  several  months  earlier  and  have  been 
well  repaid  by  the  benefit  secured.  Printing  and  postage  are  paid  for  by  the 
State. 

MINNESOTA. 
By  O.  C.  Gregg,  Lynd. 

We  have  held  during  the  past  year  154  institutes,  made  up  of  129  one-day 
institutes  and  25  two-day  institutes,  the  total  number  of  sessions  being  378. 

Our  total  attendance,  figured  according  to  the  association  method,  has  been 
46,210. 

The  two-day  institutes  were  held  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  State,  and  had  an 
average  attendance  of  510. 

The  single-day  institutes  were  held  in  the  smaller  towns,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  259. 

Our  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $18,000.    This  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
the  institutes,  including  salaries  and  the  publishing  of  our  institute  annual. 
We  have  employed  13  speakers  in  all. 

We  have  commenced  the  organization  of  a  women's  department  of  our  institute 
work,  19  local  institutes  being  organized  during  the  year.  These  different 
institutes  hold  monthly  meetings,  and  reports  show  that  the  membership  and 
interest  have  increased  steadily.  Each  month  we  have  selected  a  bulletin  from 
the  list  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  copy  of  it  has 
been  forwarded  from  Washington  to  each  individual  member.  These  bulletins 
have  been  studied  at  home  and  then  discussed  at  the  meeting.  Plans  for  the 
distribution  of  other  literature  are  now  being  considered. 

A  circuit  of  11  institutes  was  held,  in  which  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
the  potato  industry.  These  meetings  were  held  in  the  potato  district  north  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

By  J.  C.  Hardy,  Agricultural  College. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  in  Mississippi  during  the  past  year  was  prob- 
ably more  than  have  been  held  during  the  entire  history  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute— 165.  Money  spent,  $3,000.  The  first  appropriation  ever  made  was  in 
1900,  $500 ;  in  1902,  $1,500 ;  and  this  last  January,  $3,000  a  year.  Number  of 
speakers  employed,  18. 

We  have  had  no  permanently  organized  institutes  in  our  State  until  about  two 
years  ago.  This  year  we  have  undertaken  to  perfect  the  organization,  and  we 
have  done  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delta,  where  we  have  never  undertaken 
to  hold  institutes,  the  Delta  people  believing  purely  in  the  negro  and  the  mule, 
and  thinking  that  scientific  agriculture  can  do  them  no  good  at  the  present  stage. 
We  have  located  an  experiment  station  in  the  Delta,  however,  and  expect,  with 
the  menace  of  the  boll  weevil  threatening  our  people,  that  we  can  do  some  work 
there  and  demonstrate  that  there  is  more  possibility  in  the  Delta  than  mere 
King  Cotton  in  the  raw  state.  We  have  mapped  the  State  out  into  districts — 
the  horticultural  district,  the  dairy  district,  and  the  general  agricultural  district, 
and  so  on — and  sent  speakers  especially  adapted  for  the  different  sections. 
About  three  weeks  is  the  time  occupied  by  each  tour.  In  addition  we  have 
what  is  called  the  country  district  and  the  river  district.  Through  the  country 
district  the  institute  staff  generally  go  about  six  weeks,  with  two  teams. 

What  we  have  tried  to  push  this  year  is  bee  keeping  and  poultry  work,  which 
we  expect  to  make  prominent  in  the  experiment  station.  Terracing  has  also 
received  much  attention.  Our  people  since  the  war  have  been  given  almost 
entirely  to  cotton  raising.  As  a  result,  our  lands  have  been  badly  washed.  We 
have  therefore  been  emphasizing  the  importance  of  reclaiming  these  lands  by 
means  of  controlling  the  water,  by  terracing,  and  otherwise.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion we  actually  terraced  a  man's  field  for  him  in  some  of  our  institute  work. 
We  consider  this  a  very  practical  method. 

We  have  just  organized  in  our  college  industrial  pedagogy,  probably  the  first 
course  of  the  kind  that  has  been  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
our  teachers  in  agriculture  and  manual  training  in  our  schools.  We  realize 
that  we  must  have  trained  teachers  for  this  work.  We  also  expect  to  hold  a 
rural  school  at  the  college  for  four  weeks  next  year. 

MISSOURI. 
By  G.  B.  Ellis,  Columbia. 

The  farmers'  institute  work  in  Missouri  is  under  the  control  of  the  State 
board  of  agriculture,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  is  the  institute  director. 
We  try  not  to  be  governed  in  our  work  in  Missouri  by  any  hard  and  fast  rules, 
but  are  trying  to  develop  a  system  of  farmers'  institute  work  suited  to  our  needs 
by  adopting  the  best  methods  we  can  borrow  or  that  we  can  work  out  our- 
selves, modified,  of  course,  to  suit  our  own  local  conditions. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  we  held  147  meetings,  of  which  141 
were  one-day,  5  were  two-day,  and  1  three-day  meeting.  The  total  attendance 
was  30,220.  The  institute  season  began  October  12  and  ended  April  2.  The 
appropriation  for  the  year  was  $5,000,  out  of  which  a  little  more  than  $1,000 
was  used  for  printing  and  part  pay  of  the  director's  salary,  but  to  balance  this 
expense  the  clerical  help  is  paid  for  out  of  other  funds.  We  get  no  money  from 
any  other  source  whatever. 
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Twenty-eight  men  were  on  the  institute  staff,  13  from  the  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station  and  15  others.  Three  lecturers  were  employed  from 
other  States.  No  woman's  work  has  been  introduced,  owing  to  the  disapproval 
of  the  board.  I  hope,  however,  to  overcome  the  opposition  soon  and  take  up 
woman's  work. 

Our  aim  is  to  give  the  farmers  something  they  can  use,  and  to  accomplish 
this  we  use  as  much  illustrative  and  demonstrative  material  as  possible.  A 
passenger  car,  fitted  up  in  what  might  be  called  an  institute  laboratory,  has  been 
used  in  a  number  of  meetings,  and  has  given  excellent  results.  (See  Thirty- 
fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  p.  15.)  Our 
soil,  climate,  and  crops  are  so  diversified  that  we  must  consider  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  secure  the  necessary 
help  in  our  institute  work,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  can  report  material 
progress  during  the  year  and  an  increased  interest  in  our  work  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State. 

NEBRASKA. 
By  E.  A.  Burnett,  Lincoln. 

The  institutes  in  Nebraska  have  become  prominent  factors  in  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  State. 

The  institute  season  began  November  23,  1903,  and  closed  March  24,  1904. 
Forty-three  one-day  institutes  and  49  two-day  institutes,  total  92,  with  a  total 
of  330  sessions,  were  held.  The  total  attendance  was  26,000  people,  figured 
according  to  Government  methods.  Institutes  were  held  in  57  counties.  The 
State  appropriation  for  institute  work  is  $6,000  per  year.  Institutes  are  oper- 
ated under  the  regents  of  the  university,  and  not  under  a  special  enacted  law. 

Ten  men  connected  with  the  university  and  station  did  institute  work,  spend- 
ing 52  days  in  the  work.  Fourteen  other  lecturers  were  employed  by  the  State, 
these  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  institutes  while  in  the  work.  We  combine 
local  and  central  organizations,  holding  no  institute  except  on  request,  and 
always  ask  the  community  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  generally  amounting 
to  the  hall  rent,  local  advertising,  and  local  entertainment  of  speakers  at  hotels. 
Dates  are  made  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  and  institutes  arranged  in  series. 

The  subjects  of  soil  tillage,  varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  of  forage 
crops  are  all  prominent.  Alfalfa  growing  is  a  leading  subject  in  many  local- 
ities, and  the  efforts  of  the  institute  force  is  constantly  exerted  to  extend  the 
area  of  alfalfa.  The  breeding  and  selection  of  seed  corn  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  our  institutes  and  many  exhibits  of  seed  are  made  for  purposes  of  competi- 
tion. These  exhibits  are  judged  by  a  competent  man  on  the  institute  force. 
In  a  few  places  contests  among  the  boys  in  growing  corn  are  being  carried  on. 

The  treatment  of  animal  disease  is  one  of  paramount  importance  in  Nebraska 
and  ably  treated  at  our  institutes. 

Being  a  great  live-stock  State,  the  questions  of  feeding  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs  are  much  discussed.  During  the  regular  season  we  employ  two  speakers 
to  talk  on  economic  pork  production  and  one  man  to  talk  cattle  feeding  when- 
ever such  a  man  is  available. 

Questions  of  crop  rotations  and  soil  fertility  are  coming  to  be  much  discussed, 
especially  in  the  older  sections  of  the  State,  where  land  is  now  high  in  price 
and  rentals  correspondingly  high. 

Poultry  products  form  a  leading  factor  in  our  industry  and  receive  attention 
from  the  institute  platform. 

Recently  we  are  giving  attention  also  to  the  rearing  of  horses. 
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Last  year  for  the  first  time  the  subject  of  road  building  received  attention  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  earth  roads  of  the  country. 

The  subjects  assigned  to  any  particular  institute  depend  on  the  local  de- 
mands. An  effort  is  made  to  send  speakers  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the 
several  localities  and  to  conform  so  far  as  possible  in  matter  of  subjects  to  the 
requests  of  the  local  committee. 

Lady  speakers  are  used,  though  not  extensively,  confining  their  subjects  to 
household-science  topics,  poultry,  etc.  In  a  few  institutes  separate  women's 
sessions  were  held  and  these  were  usually  successful. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
By  Franklin  Dye,  Trenton. 

The  number  of  farmers'  institutes  held  in  New  Jersey  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1903-4  was  27.  This  does  not  include  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  covering  three  days  and  seven  sessions,  nor  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society — two  days. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  institute  work  was  $1,616.55.  There 
were  86  sessions  held.  There  were  8  speakers  (3  of  whom  were  from  another 
State),  not  including  the  conductor  nor  a  half-dozen  others  who  made  but  one, 
two,  or  three  addresses. 

The  subjects  treated  included  fruit  production,  large  and  small ;  marketing 
farm  produce ;  asparagus  production ;  potato,  tomato,  pepper,  and  melon  grow- 
ing; dairy  matters  in  general;  poultry  and  egg  production;  soils — composition, 
variety,  requirements,  etc. ;  plant  food  in  general ;  entomology ;  grass  produc- 
tion;  intensive  and  extensive  farming;  home  life  and  home  adornment;  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene,  etc. 

New  subjects  are  considered  from  time  to  time  as  their  importance  seems  to 
demand  and  as  our  farmers  take  them  up  in  practice.  For  example,  last 
season  we  presented,  at  suitable  places,  "  squab  raising."  It  is  a  growing  indus- 
try in  New  Jersey.  The  question  of  soils,  already  referred  to,  is  a  new  sub- 
ject, although  the  soils  are  old.  They  have  not  hitherto  been  scientifically 
studied  and  presented  to  the  farmers  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  understand 
and  adopt  the  teachers'  conclusions. 

This  subject  was  considered  in  a  general  way  at  a  number  of  institutes  last 
winter.  During  the  coming  institute  season  the  question  will  be  presented 
more  in  detail  and  will  cover  nine  subdivisions,  or  heads.  Similarly  the  sub- 
ject of  asparagus  production.  This  is  a  very  important  crop  in  New  Jersey, 
and  last  year  at  a  number  of  places,  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  its  production, 
the  best  methods  of  culture  were  given  by  a  leading  producer  of  this  crop. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  subjects  presented,  as  indicated  by  the  ques- 
tions asked,  was  deeper  and  more  intelligent  than  heretofore.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  institute  in  the  localities  where  held  is  more  extended  and  the 
influence  more  abiding.  This  improvement  is  shown  by  the  adoption  of  the  sug- 
gestions presented  at  the  institute,  and  where  these  new  theories  and  methods 
produce  better  results  than  the  old  did  the  institute  as  a  help  to  the  farming 
profession  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  period. 

Our  plan  of  work  is  simple.  The  first  notice  sent  out  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  meetings  to  be  held,  the  place,  and  the  date.  This  notice  goes  to  the  news- 
papers and  the  various  farmers'  organizations.  The  next  notice  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  meetings,  containing  place  of  meeting,  hall,  list  of  subjects  and 
speakers,  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  purpose  of  the  institute,  and  a  short  state- 
ment of  who  the  speakers  are.    These  programmes  are  sent  to  the  press  in 
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the  neighborhood  where  each  institute  is  to  be  held,  also  to  the  local  com- 
mittee, if  such  there  be,  to  distribute  among  the  farmers  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
In  some  cases  they  are  mailed  from  the  State  board  office  direct  to  the  farmers. 

The  third  advertisement  of  a  meeting  is  by  large  posters.  These  are  sent  to 
the  local  committee  about  eight  or  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting,  to 
be  put  up  in  various  public  places.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  plenty  of 
judicious  advertising  secures  a  larger  attendance  than  is  likely  to  prevail 
where  but  little  notice  of  the  meeting  has  been  given. 

The  farmers'  institute  work  in  New  Jersey  is  steadily  improving. 

In  reply  to  questions  that  have  been  asked,  I  would  say  that  the  State  prints 
our  reports.  The  institute  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  department 
of  agriculture.  We  pay  our  own  postage  and  expressage.  We  obtain  a  list  of 
farmers  from  the  granges  and  from  other  sources,  and  usually  have  some 
prominent  farmer  in  the  grange  or  other  locality  to  whom  we  can  express  a  lot 
of  reports  and  have  them  distributed  by  him.  A  number  of  years  ago,  just 
before  I  came  into  the  position  of  secretary,  the  reports  were  sent  out  by  mail, 
and  it  made  an  inroad  on  the  funds  of  over  $700,  which  we  could  not  stand. 

The  subject  of  good  roads  we  do  not  take  up.  We  take  up,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  better  roads. 

NEW  YORK. 
By  F.  E.  Dawley.  Fayetteville. 

The  winter  of  1903-4  marked  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  that  New 
York  has  ever  experienced.  We  began  our  meetings  with  a  Normal  institute 
at  the  State  experiment  station,  at  Geneva,  lasting  three  days,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  at  the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell  University  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Immediately  following  these,  our  men  began  the  regular  insti- 
tute work,  and  were  in  the  very  best  condition  for  a  strong  winter's  campaign. 
Our  first  meeting  was  held  November  4  and  we  closed  on  March  19,  holding 
267  meetings;  of  these.  100  were  one-day  meetings,  163  two-day  meetings,  and  4 
were  three  days  or  more.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sessions 
were  held,  and  the  total  attendance  was  64,347.  This  shows  a  slight  dropping 
off  from  the  year  before ;  still,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  winter  of  1903-4  was  the  most  inclement  one  that  New  York  has  experi- 
enced in  years  and  that  at  many  of  our  meetings  the  roads  were  in  an 
impassable  condition,  so  that  the  attendance  dropped  down  to  almost  nothing, 
some  sessions  having  been  lost  entirely,  I  believe  that  we  can  report  progress. 
We  held  institutes  in  every  county  in  the  State,  except  Richmond  and  Kings. 
One  of  the  most  successful  that  was  held  was  a  special  horticultural  meeting 
held  on  Forty-fifth  street,  in  New  York  City.  Our  appropriation  is  the  same  that 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  $20,000,  with  no  receipts  from  outside  sources. 
Aside  from  these  regular  institutes,  quite  a  few  summer  meetings  and  inde- 
pendent institutes  were  held,  with  an  attendance  of  something  over  35.000, 
giving  us  practically  100,000  for  our  attendance  for  the  year. 

We  still  adhere  to  our  system  of  central  management,  sending  from  two  to  six 
speakers  to  each  meeting  and  taking  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  with 
the  State  speakers,  our  local  people  being  far  better  pleased  with  this  than 
with  any  other  system.  Our  special  boys'  and  girls'  sessions  were  very  success- 
ful, and  we  find  that  we  are  interesting  a  large  number  of  young  people  in  tak- 
ing a  higher  agricultural  education.  We  discourage  the  idea  of  exhibits  of 
implements  and  products  at  our  meetings,  but  do  wish  to  have  a  small  display 
to  be  used  in  decorations. 

The  period  devoted  to  the  question  box  is  one  of  the  features  of  New  York's 
institutes,  and  an  examination  of  the  questions  which  were  all  sent  to  the 
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central  office  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  last  year  would  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  the  subjects  discussed.  New  York  State's  agriculture  is  more  varied 
than  that  of  any  other  State.  Our  people  are  engaged  in  every  line  of  special 
work,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  State  we  have  given  up  an  entire  session  to 
such  subjects  as  growing  violets  under  glass,  rose  culture,  growing  carnations, 
commercial  cabbage  growing,  growing  sugar  beets,  and  many  others,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  more  general  subjects  which  come  up.  For  some  years  we  have 
been  holding  special  poultry  institutes,  special  horticultural  institutes,  and 
special  bee-keepers'  meetings,  and  these  are  increasing  in  attendance  and  interest 
each  year  and  are  among  the  most  profitable  features  of  our  work.  On  the 
whole,  the  institutes  have  never  been  more  popular  in  New  York  than  they  are 
at  present,  and  we  have  more  applications  on  file  already  than  could  be  grati- 
fied in  four  years  with  our  present  appropriation. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
By  Tait  Butler,  Raleigh. 

Farmers'  institute  work  in  North  Carolina  is  supported  by  and  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State  department  of  agriculture. 

During  1904  institutes  have  been  held  in  60  counties  of  the  State.  This  is 
probably  twice  the  number  held  in  any  previous  year.  On  the  whole,  these  insti- 
tutes have  been  comparatively  well  attended.  In  fact,  in  most  of  the  counties 
where  institutes  were  held  last  year  the  interest  manifested  and  the  attendance 
this  year  have  been  such  as  to  give  great  encouragement  for  the  future  success 
of  the  work. 

No  record  of  the  attendance  at  the  institutes  was  kept  previous  to  1903,  but  I 
am  certain  that  during  1901  and  1902  it  did  not  average  over  100.  During  1904, 
while  many  more  institutes  were  held,  and  quite  a  number  of  these  in  the 
sparsely  settled  mountain  region  of  the  State,  where  institutes  had  rarely  or 
never  been  held  before,  still  5  institutes  had  an  average  attendance  of  510 
each,  12  an  average  of  405  each,  29  an  average  of  over  300  each,  and  the  whole 
series  of  60  had  an  average  attendance  of  203. 

Three  of  the  60  institutes  were  of  two  days'  duration,  with  two  sessions  each 
day ;  55  were  one-day  institutes  of  two  sessions  each,  and  2  were  of  one  session 
each. 

Twelve  speakers  were  employed  from  the  State  department  of  agriculture, 
experiment  station,  and  agricultural  college ;  the  State  department  of  agri- 
culture and  experiment  station  furnishing  nearly  all  of  them.  In  addition, 
about  20  local  unpaid  speakers  were  used,  principally  at  the  two-day  institutes. 

The  cost  of  holding  these  60  institutes,  including  advertising,  traveling 
expenses,  etc.,  but  exclusive  of  salaries,  was  about  $1,550. 

Nominally  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  director  of  farmers'  institutes  in 
North  Carolina,  but  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  virtual  charge  of  this  work 

Since  no  previous  attempt  at  organization  had  been  made,  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign adopted  aimed  at  getting  in  touch  with  as  many  farmers  as  possible  in 
each  institute  district  or  county. 

A  list  of  the  leading  farmers,  numbering  from  200  to  500  in  each  county,  was 
obtained  through  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  township,  and  to  each  of 
these  farmers  was  sent  a  circular  letter  and  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the 
nearest  institute.  In  addition,  posters  advertising  the  institutes  were  sent  to 
each  post-office  and  country  store  in  each  county  and  a  copy  of  the  programme 
published  in  the  local  and  county  papers.  Schedules  giving  location  and  dates  of 
all  institutes  were  published  in  the  leading  daily,  agricultural,  and  other  State 
papers. 
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As  a  nucleus  for  a  permanent  local  organization  that  will  finally  take  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  institute  and  push  the  work  to  the  point  of  making 
it  of  popular  interest,  a  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a  committee 
of  active  farmers  in  most  of  the  counties  where  institutes  have  been  held  this 
year.  One  active  man  was  selected  by  those  at  the  institute  from  each  town- 
ship in  the  county  and  a  chairman  chosen  from  among  their  number. 

To  a  limited  extent  this  plan  of  organization  was  adopted  last  year  and  this 
year.  Our  most  successful  institutes  have  been  in  cooperation  with  and 
through  the  assistance  of  these  local  institute  committees. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

By  E.  E.  Kaufman,  Bismarck. 

The  total  number  of  institute  meetings  in  North  Dakota  during  the  past 
year  was  40.  Twenty-three  were  one-day  and  23  two-day  meetings,  making  a 
total  of  sixty-nine  days  of  institute  work,  holding  151  sessions.  The  attendance 
at  all  institutes  was  13.567.  The  method  of  computing  the  attendance  was  that 
suggested  by  this  association  last  year.  It  has  been  our  system  to  hold  one  and 
two  day  meetings  with  the  same  force,  but  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  speak- 
ers required  for  the  two-day  meetings  I  think  this  plan  will  be  discontinued. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  a  series  of  two-day  meetings  will  be  held  and  then  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  series  of  one-day  meetings.  Mixing  the  two  and  one  day 
institutes  causes  considerable  rearrangement  in  the  presentation  of  subjects  by 
the  speakers. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended  for  institute  work  the  past  year  was 
$4,307.70,  of  which  $1,002.82  were  spent  in  the  publication  of  the  institute 
annual  for  1903.  This  would  leave  a  balance  of  $3,304.91,  out  of  which  must  be 
paid  the  salaries  of  the  institute  speakers,  hotel  expenses,  railroad  fare,  adver- 
tising, stenographer,  and  all  other  necessary  office  expenses.  The  places  where 
institutes  were  held  were  required  to  furnish  a  hall,  properly  heated  and  lighted, 
and  assist  in  advertising  the  meeting.  By  this  means^  the  institute  board  was 
able  to  save  some  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  more  important 
work  in  connection  with  the  institutes. 

The  total  number  of  speakers  employed  during  the  institute  season  was  14. 
Five  of  these  were  from  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  and  in 
some  cases  attended  but  two  or  three  meetings.  The  regular  number  of 
speakers  supplied  for  a  two-day  meeting  was  five,  and  as  our  one  and  two  day 
meetings  were  not  separated  there  was  usually  five  speakers  at  each  of  the  one- 
day  institutes,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  at  least  one  too  many. 

Three  series  of  institutes  were  held  the  past  year.  The  first  series  opened 
December  1  and  continued  until  the  holiday  period.  The  second  series  opened 
January  4  and  continued  until  March  5.  The  third  was  a  series  of  seven  meet- 
ings held  during  the  month  of  June.  As  before  stated,  the  one  and  two  day 
meetings  were  held  in  conjunction.  In  scheduling  the  institutes  the  institute 
board  considered  the  applications  on  file,  which  numbered  75,  and  used  their 
best  judgment  in  locating  the  institutes.  The  schedule  was  so  arranged  that 
each  institute  was  advertised  four  weeks  in  advance.  Large  posters  were  fur- 
nished the  local  committee  by  the  institute  board.  Other  methods  of  advertising 
were  then  suggested  to  the  local  committee,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  where 
the  local  committee  was  especially  active  the  attendance  was  large  and  the 
interest  correspondingly  marked. 
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It  was  not  especially  planned  to  inaugurate  any  new  lines  of  work,  but  one 
subject  that  was  made  particularly  prominent  at  all  meetings  was  that  of  dairy 
husbandry.  For  the  first  time  in  North  Dakota  institute  work  a  woman  speaker 
was  added  to  the  corps  for  a  part  of  the  meetings.  This  feature  was  so  enthusias- 
tically received  that  a  woman  speaker  will  be  regularly  attached  to  the  insti- 
tute corps  and  an  effort  made  to  have  her  speak  at  every  meeting  held  the  pres- 
ent year. 

OKLAHOMA. 
By  J.  B.  Thoburn,  Guthrie. 

While  farmers'  institute  meetings  have  been  held  in  Oklahoma  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  there  was  no  attempt  at  systematic  effort  along  this  line, 
save  what  was  put.  forth  by  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  experi- 
ment station,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  college  faculty  and  experiment- 
station  staff  could  not  act  in  an  organizing  capacity  in  distant  parts  of  the 
Territory.  The  board  of  agriculture  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  December  18,  1902,  and  its  office  was  opened  at  the  Territorial  capital 
April  1,  1903,  since  which  time  a  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  organize 
the  institute  work  on  a  permanent  and  progressive  basis.  As  constituted  by 
law,  the  board  of  agriculture  stands  in  very  intimate  as  well  as  representative 
relationship  to  the  farmers'  institute,  as  the  six  members  of  the  board  are 
selected,  two  each  year  for  three-year  terms,  by  a  meeting  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  chartered  county  farmers'  institute.  Besides  the  county 
institutes,  which  are  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  local  institutes 
are  also  organized.  These  local  institutes  are  usually  permanent  organizations 
also.  During  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1904,  there  were  52  institute 
meetings  held  in  the  Territory,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,400.  While  the 
work  is  a  new  one,  it  has  been  welcomed  by  the  people  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  farmers'  institute  workers, 
who  have  had  the  work  in  charge,  feel  greatly  encouraged  by  the  prospect.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  establish  permanent  organizations  in  the  Indian  Territory 
as  soon  as  the  two  Territories  are  united  into  one  Commonwealth.  The  diversity 
of  soil  and  crop  conditions  in  Oklahoma,  together  with  the  composite  character 
of  its  population,  renders  the  necessity  of  effective  farmers'  institute  work 
doubly  apparent  at  this  time.  Public  sentiment  among  the  people  generally 
and  in  the  press  is  very  favorable  to  the  movement. 

ONTARIO. 

By  George  A.  Putnam,  Toronto. 

In  reporting  the  work  of  the  farmers'  and  women's  institutes  for  the  past 
year  I  may  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  system  followed  for  the  past  few 
.years  has  proved  to  be  productive  of  such  good  results  that  no  material  changes 
have  been  made  for  some  time.  The  system  followed  was  very  fully  explained 
by  my  predecessor  before  your  convention  of  last  year.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  exact  and  distinct  report  for  the  farmers'  and  women's  institutes  in  all 
1  articulars. 

The  number  of  meetings  held  by  the  farmers'  institutes  during  the  past  year 
was  833.  Seven  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  were  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  superintendent,  while  the  others  were  special  meetings  gotten  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  institutes  concerned.    Of  the  715,  599  were  one-day  meetings, 
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6  two-day  meetings,  and  104  consisted  of  single  sessions,  i.  e.,  a  session  would 
be  held  in  one  place  in  the  afternoon  and  another  in  an  adjoining  town  or  village 
in  the  evening.  By  holding  the  majority  of  meetings  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
country  places  nearly  every  farmer  in  the  province  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
attending  one  or  more  meetings  near  his  home.  The  local  officers  are  requested 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  to  induce  the  best  farmers  of  the  locality 
to  be  present  and  give  their  assistance  in  making  the  meetings  a  success. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  farmers'  and  women's  institutes  amounted  to 
about  $40,000.  Fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  of  this  was  voted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province,  while  the  balance  was  secured  by  special  grants 
from  county  and  township  councils,  membership  fees  (25  cents  per  annum),  the 
running  of  excursions,  etc.  The  proportion  of  the  provincial  grant  used  for 
women's  institute  work  was  about  $3,500,  the  cost  of  printing  the  annual  report 
was  $736,  and  the  balance  of  the  Government  grant — $10,664 — was  devoted  to 
sending  out  speakers  to  farmers'  institute  meetings  and  defraying  the  general 
expenses  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  including  all  salaries  and  wages. 

The  number  of  speakers  employed  was  65 — ±3  men  and  22  women.  For  the 
most  part  the  speakers  sent  out  to  address  farmers'  institute  meetings  are  prac- 
tical farmers  who  have  made  a  success  in  their  special  lines.  Each  deputation 
is  composed  of  two  speakers — a  general  farmer  and  a  fruit  man,  a  dairyman 
and  a  fruit  man,  a  beef  man  and  an  authority  on  horses,  or  some  other  combi- 
nation of  speakers  best  suited  to  the  district  to  be  visited.  The  province  is 
divided  into  sections  and  speakers  selected  who  are  thought  to  be  best  able  to 
give  the  instruction  desired  in  the  several  localities. 

In  sending  out  lady  speakers  the  aim  is  to  have  at  least  one  member  of  the 
deputation  a  person  who  has  had  practical  experience  on  the  farm  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  rural  conditions.  The  other  member  is  usually  one  who  has 
had  training  in  a  school  of  domestic  science. 

It  is  usual  for  the  institutes  to  give  special  attention  to  some  line  or  lines  of 
work  each  year.  During  the  past  season  the  subjects  of  pure  seeds  and  weeds 
were  given  prominence,  and  the  good  results  following  the  campaign  for  a  bet- 
ter class  of  seeds  are  quite  apparent  throughout  the  province.  At  a  number  of 
meetings  the  speakers  arranged  to  have  representatives  of  different  kinds  of 
live  stock  brought  to  the  meeting,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  their  audiences  the 
desirable  and  undesirable  points  of  the  animals  under  examination.  It  was 
usual  also  for  those  in  attendance  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  place  the 
animals  in  order  of  merit.  The  institute  delegate  would  then  criticise  the 
judgment  of  his  class  and  give  reasons  for  his  placing  of  the  animals.  This 
promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  institute  work. 

The  work  and  influence  of  the  women's  institutes  has  continued  to  expand, 
and  the  interest  in  the  different  districts  is  well  maintained.  The  increase  in 
membership  during  the  past  year  has  been  about  20  per  cent,  while  the  attend- 
ance has  more  than  doubled.  The  number  of  meetings  held  throughout  the  year 
was  960,  and  there  were  1.848  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  of  the  meetings  were  arranged  for  by  the  superintendent, 
while  the  balance  consisted  of  regular  monthly  meetings  and  special  sessions  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  officers  of  the  institute  concerned.  Previous  to  the  summer  of 
1903  the  meetings  of  the  women's  institutes  were  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
farmers'  institutes,  but  now  it  is  general  to  have  them  entirely  separate,  except 
at  a  few  places  in  the  winter  season,  when  joint  sessions  are  held  in  the  even- 
ing. Some  of  the  more  progressive  of  these  institutes  have  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  from  50  to  60  of  their  members,  and  the  subjects  dealt  with 
embrace  any  and  all  subjects  which  make  for  the  betterment  of  home  conditions. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  A.  L.  Martin,  Harrisburg. 

The  year's  institutes  ending  June  1,  1904,  may  be  fairly  classed  as  carrying 
with  them  a  larger  attendance  and  higher  degree  of  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  farmers  of  the  State  than  in  any  previous  year.  There 
were  held  in  all  325  days  of  institute,  divided  into  804  sessions,  with  an  average 
attendance  per  session  of  180.  The  State  college  and  experiment  station  sup- 
plied Prof.  George  C.  Butz  to  do  institute  work  fourteen  days  and  Prof.  M.  S. 
McDowell  forty -eight  days,  making  a  total  of  sixty-two  days'  service  rendered 
institutes  by  the  State  college  and  experiment  station,  in  one  of  the  five  sections 
which  were  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Those  representing  scientific  agricul- 
ture attending  the  other  four  sections  were  Prof.  R.  L.  Watts,  Scalp  Level,  Pa. ; 
Prof.  Franklin  Menges,  York,  Pa. ;  Prof.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Dr.  I.  A.  Thayer,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  these  last  four  representing  272  days. 
The  State  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  1903—1,  $17,500.  There 
were  employed  in  all  57  lecturers  representing  the  State  and  339  local  speakers, 
or  persons  from  the  locality  where  institutes  were  held,  who  joined  with  the 
State  force  in  giving  instruction.  Amongst  this  number  were  most  of  the  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  who  attended  our  educational  sessions  and  addressed 
the  institutes  on  one  of  the  most  vital  questions,  namely,  the  importance  of 
rightly  directed  education  for  the  farming  people.  A  farmers'  normal  insti- 
tute was  held  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  October  11-15,  1905,  at  which  prominent 
institute  instructors  were  present  from  adjoining  States.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  favored  us  with  the  presence  of  D.  J.  Crosby,  who 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  in  the  rublic 
Schools.  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  gave  an 
address  on  The  Art  of  Instruction  as  a  Science.  Mr.  T.  D.  Harman,  editor  of  the 
National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  made  an  address  on  The  Influence  of  Local 
Institute  Workers.  Prof.  John  Hamilton,  farmers'  institute  specialist  from  the 
National  Department,  Washington,  D.  C  presented  a  paper  on  the  subject  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Agriculture  for  Institute  Workers.  The  success  of  this  meeting 
is  largely  due  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  college  and  experiment  station  for 
instruction  on  the  lines  of  soil  improvement,  fertilizers,  animal  industry,  fruit 
culture,  dairy  instruction,  etc.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  a  more  uniform 
instruction  has  been  carried  on  the  past  year  throughout  the  State,  and  year 
by  year  it  is  becoming  more  manifest  that  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry 
and  botany  is  an  essential  equipment  which  the  institute  instructor  must  possess 
in  order  to  give  the  best  instruction  at  farmers'  institutes ;  that  is,  this  knowl- 
edge coupled  with  actual  practice  and  experience  upon  the  farm.  In  brief,  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers'  institutes  are  multiplying  rapidly  their  field  of  useful- 
ness and  opening  up  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  approved  methods 
of  agriculture. 

QUEBEC. 
By  C.  A.  Gigault,  Quebec. 

Agricultural  lecturers  during  year  1903-4 :  W.  Grignon,  O.  E.  Dalaire,  Gus- 
tave  Boyer,  Henri  Groulx,  Gustave  C.  Dubuque,  W.  I*.  Nelson,  L.  E.  Carufel, 
George  Moore,  and  Moise  Bazinet. 

Amount  paid  for  fees,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  $6,745.64.  Moreover,  traveling 
expenses  of  lecturers  coming  from  Ottawa  to  treat  special  questions  and  to 
whom  traveling  expenses  amounted  to  more  than  $800  were  paid  by  the 
Quebec  government.    Number  of  lectures,  431 ;  attendance,  53,000. 
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TENNESSEE. 
By  J.  B.  Killebrew,  Nashville. 

I  am  not  authorized  to  represent  Tennessee  on  this  occasion,  but  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
the  present  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  Tennessee,  is  absent,  having  met 
with  a  severe  bereavement,  and  I  would  like  to  respond  for  Tennessee,  in  order 
that  the  State  may  not  be  unrepresented. 

The  biennial  appropriation  for  farmers'  institutes  in  Tennessee  is  $5,000. 
The  institutes  are  held  in  about  ten  counties  of  each  of  the  three  natural 
divisions  of  the  State. 

Generally  there  is  a  large  attendance,  and  that  attendance  is  due  as  much 
to  the  interest  felt  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  as  to  another  thing  that  I  hope 
every  single  institute  will  be  able  to  get,  and  that  is  the  cooperation  of  the 
railroads.  Two  of  the  railroads  of  the  State  during  the  past  year  and  the  year 
before  gave  free  transportation  to  every  institute  held  in  the  State  on'  their 
lines,  and  this,  of  course,  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  attendance,  aod  has 
brought  the  railroads  and  the  farmers  into  better  relations. 

In  reference  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  I  may  say  that  as  early  as  1878 
the  legislature  of  Tennessee  authorized  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  public- 
schools  there;  also  elementary  geology,  supposing  that  the  study  of  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  soil.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the 
programmes  of  the  institutes  are  very  extensive,  embracing  almost  everything, 
from  fertilization  to  the  public  roads.  The  public  roads  especially  have  claimed 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  although  the  State  has  probably  as  many  good  public 
roads  as  any  other  State  in  the  South.  The  subject  of  fertilizers  is  always 
on  the  programme.  I  suppose  that  results  from  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  great  beds  of  phosphates  have  been  discovered  in  the  State, 
and  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  is  used.  For  this  reason  the  advantages  of  the 
use  of  fertilizers  always  forms  one  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  institutes. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  live  stock  during  the  winter  and  summer  and  the 
raising  of  forage  plants  for  this  purpose  also  receive  attention. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
By  J.  B.  Garvin,  Charleston. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of 
two  seasons'  work,  152  institutes  have  been  held.  Of  these,  37  were  one-day 
meetings,  usually  of  two  sessions  each,  and  115  two-day  meetings  of  three  to 
four  sessions  each.    The  estimated  attendance  reported  was  18,729. 

These  institutes  were  conducted  by  21  instructors,  part  of  them  being  selected 
from  among  the  most  intelligent  practical  farmers  and  by  members  of  the  board. 
AVe  also  employ  young  men  who  have  either  attended  or  are  graduates  of  the 
agricultural  college.  The  aim  is  to  encourage  and  help  develop  such  young 
farmers,  and  those  who  show  aptitude  for  the  work  are  retained  on  the  force. 
AVe  also  receive  valuable  assistance  from  the  college  of  agriculture  and  some 
from  the  experiment  station.  Two  speakers  and  one  assistant  are  assigned  to 
each  section,  which  usually  extends  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

For  the  period  embraced  in  this  report,  $5,779.69  was  expended  for  institutes 
in  the  way  of  printing  programmes,  posters,  secretaries  of  local  institutes,  and 
per  diem  and  expenses  of  instructors.  The  instructors  are  paid  $4  per  day  and 
expenses,  and  the  assistants  receive  $2  to  $3  per  day  and  expenses.  Two  speakers 
were  employed  from  outside  the  State  to  assist  in  the  institute  work  for  the  sea- 
son just  closed,  for  which  we  paid  $5  per  day  and  expenses. 
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The  plan  of  having  requests  by  petition  from  the  different  localities  was 
adopted  a  year  ago,  which  requires  that  a  petition  be  signed  by  at  least  ten 
farmers  who  will  agree  to  take  an  active  interest  in  helping  to  work  up  the 
meetings.  This  petition  is  filed  with  the  superintendent  to  be  used  in  making 
up  the  schedule. 

The  schedule  is  arranged  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board,  consisting 
of  two  of  its  members  and  the  superintendent.  At  the  regular  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  board  in  April  the  committee  arranges  the  schedule  of  institutes 
and  assigns  the  speakers. 

So  far  we  have  never  held  an  annual  round-up  meeting,  but  last  winter  or- 
ganized a  State  Farmers'  Normal  Institute  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  farmers'  institute  workers  and  those  who  might  be  interested  and  hold 
a  regular  school  of  instruction  and  methods  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Charleston,  beginning  January  23,  1905. 

WISCONSIN. 
By  Geo.  McKerrow,  Madison. 

One  hundred  and  one  meetings  and  eleven  cooking  schools  were  held  in  Wis- 
consin, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  51.000.  Sixty  thousand  copies  of 
Farmers'  Institute  Bulletin  No.  17,  320  pages,  were  issued  and  distributed  to 
the  farmers  and  libraries  of  the  State.  The  interest  in  institute  work  was 
never  better,  and  we  believe  the  work  done  was  fully  up  to  or  even  ahead  of 
that  of  previous  years.  Short  talks  and  long  discussions  were  the  rule  and 
seemed  to  bring  out  the  points  of  excellence  upon  each  subject  much  better  than 
longer  talks  and  shorter  discussions. 

The  subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings  covered  the  whole  range  of  Wis- 
consin agriculture.  Dairying  in  all  of  its  phases,  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
husbandry,  poultry,  horticulture,  grass  and  grain  growing,  general  management 
of  farms,  farm  buildings,  good  roads,  and  household  economy  have  all  been 
treated  under  different  headings  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  our  agri- 
culture. 

REPORT  BY  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

By  John  Hamilton,  M^asJiitigton,  D.  C. 

The  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  specialist  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year  has  for  the  most  part  been  in  the  direction  of  securing  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  institutes  in  the  several  States  and  Territories.  A  com- 
plete list  of  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  farmers'  institute  lec- 
turers of  the  United  States  in  the  employ  of  the  State  directors  has  been  obtained 
and  published.  They  number  over  900,  and  of  these  the  personal  history  of 
about  700  has  been  obtained,  which  shows  that  they  are  men  thoroughly  qual- 
ified by  education  and  experience  for  the  work  that  they  have  assumed. 

Lists  of  the  names  of  the  lecturers  were  furnished  to  all  of  the  experiment- 
station  directors  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  the  request  that  they 
send  to  each  lecturer  copies  of  their  lists  of  bulletins.  They  were  also  requested 
to  supply  the  lecturers,  upon  application,  with  copies  of  such  bulletins  as  they 
might  desire.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  with  the  Division  of  Publications 
of  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture  by  which  the  monthly  list  of  publi- 
cations would  be  regularly  sent  to  these  State  lecturers,  from  which  they  would 
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be  at  liberty  to  select  bulletins  in  which  they  are  specially  interested  and  receive 
them  by  addressing  their  requests  to  the  farmers'  institute  specialist. 

Blank  forms  containing  queries  addressed  to  the  State  directors  were  prepared 
and  sent  out.  The  information  thus  obtained  was  collated  and  published  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1903.  The  statistics  show  that  3,179  institutes  were  held  during  that  year  and 
that  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  904,654  persons  at  the  institute  meetings. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  aggregated  $187,226.  The  total  number  of  days 
of  institutes  held  during  the  year  amounted  to  4,880,  and  the  entire  number  of 
sessions  was  9,570.  The  cost  per  session  ranged  from  $3  to  $82,  the  average 
being  $16.85.    The  institutes  cost  at  the  rate  of  $39  per  day. 

The  reports  of  the  State  directors  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  have  been 
received,  with  the  exception  of  three  States.  Those  thus  far  received  show  an 
attendance  of  798,228,  and  that  there  were  held  3,086  institutes,  made  up  of 
9,940  sessions.  The  appropriations  for  institute  purposes  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $197,711.  The  number  of  one-day  institutes  reported  was  1,564 ;  of  two  days, 
1,448,  and  of  three  or  more  days,  74.  The  number  of  lecturers  reported  on  the 
State  force  was  953.  Of  this  number  345  were  officially  connected  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  or  the  experiment  stations. 

A  number  of  State  directors  did  not  reply  fully  to  the  questions  asked,  and 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons  that  will  embrace  all  of  the 
States.  Taking,  however,  those  who  have  answered  the  questions,  we  find  that 
while  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  institute  purposes,  the  attendance  has  fallen  off  about  57,000.  Some 
of  *he  facts,  in  a  comparative  way,  giving  data  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904, 
as  compared  with  the  reports  from  the  same  States  for  the  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1903,  may  interest  you.  The  total  attendance  for  1903,  in  the  States 
referred  to,  was  850,032 ;  that  for  the  year  1904,  793,028.  The  number  of  insti- 
tutes held  in  1903  was  2.904 ;  the  number  held  in  1904,  3,086.  The  number  of 
days  of  institutes  held  in  1903  were  4,545 ;  the  number  of  days  held  in  1904, 
4,319.  The  number  of  sessions  held  in  1903  was  9,056;  in  1904,  9,673.  The 
appropriations  made  in  the  States  whose  reports  are  comparable  amounted  in 
1903  to  $176,726 ;  in  1904  to  $197,711.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  attend- 
ance, the  number  of  sessions  held,  which  is  the  proper  unit  in  computing  the 
amount  of  institute  work,  was  617  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  for  institute  purposes  in  the  States  compared  was 
$20,985  more  in  1904  than  in  1903. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  a  num- 
ber of  older  institute  States,  both  in  the  number  of  sessions  held  and  in  the 
total  attendance  at  the  institutes.  Delaware.  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  show  a  decreased  number  of  sessions  in 

1904,  amounting  to  778,  and  a  diminished  attendance  amounting  to  175,818.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  institute  workers  connected  with  this  association  to  seri- 
ously consider  whether  there  is  not  now  needed  some  new  form  of  institute 
organization  in  order  to  prevent  the  apparent  falling  off  in  interest  which  the 
reports  from  the  States  mentioned  seem  to  indicate. 

In  the  discussion  following  this  paper  it  was  suggested  that  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  reported  might  be  due  to  the  severe  winter  weather  of  the  past  year 
in  the  more  northern  States  and  provinces,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  actual 
counts  of  attendance  have  taken  the  place  of  estimates.  It  was  also  shown  that 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sessions  of  farmers'  institutes  was  due  in  part 
to  the  bad  weather  and  the  inaccessibility  of  some  of  the  places  chosen  for 
meetings. 
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Place  of  Next  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lee.  of  Louisiana,  presented  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  association  to 
hold  its  next  meeting  at  Baton  Rouge,  which  was  accepted. 

A  telegram  from  F.  E.  Dawley.  of  New  York,  expressing  regret  at  his  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  extending  good  wishes  to  the  association,  was  read  by 
the  secretary. 

The  convention  then  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

Afterxoox  Session.  Wednesday.  October  19.  1901. 

The  convention  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  p.  m..  Mr.  Kaufman  in  the  chair. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed  :  The  Relation  of  the  Agricultural  College 
to  Farmers'  Institute  Work  (see  p.  53),  Advertising  Farmers'  Institute  Meet- 
ings (see  p.  56),  and  County  Organization  for  Institute  Work  (see  p.  59). 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  chairman  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees  : 
Committee  on  nominations — Messrs.  A  moss,  Easterly,  and  Clinton. 
Committee  on  resolutions — Messrs.  Latta,  Conner,  and  Putnam.     (  For  reports 
of  these  committees,  see  p.  45.) 

Thereupon,  at  4.20  p.  m..  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  7.30  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Wednesday,  October  19,  1904. 

The  convention  met  at  8  o'clock  in  the  Illinois  State  Building.  Vice-President 
Kaufman  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  were  at  the  Toronto  convention  last  year  will 
remember  with  pleasure  the  address  of  Mr.  James,  of  Ontario.  He  is  with  us 
again  this  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  this  audience. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  C.  C.  JAMES. 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario.  Canada. 

Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  feel  it  is  no  small  privilege,  no 
small  honor,  and  no  small  responsibility  to  be  permitted  to  address  a  gathering 
which  represents  the  Lrreate<t,  industry  on  the  continent  of  America.  There  have 
been  conventions  of  various  kinds  on  the  Fair  Grounds  here  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  I  think  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is  none  with 
wider  interests  and  having  greater  possibilities  than  that  with  which  you  are 
connected. 

A  few  of  us  have  come  down  from  the  country  to  the  north  of  you.  from 
Canada,  to  take  part  in  these  deliberations,  that  we  may  get  some  help  and 
inspiration  from  them,  and  perhaps  be  able  in  small  measure  to  give  you  in 
return  some  little  help.  On  this  occasion  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
Canada  should  be  represented  in  any  convention  that  should  be  held  in  St. 
Louis.  Perhaps  all  of  you  may  not  be  aware  that  this  city  of  St.  Louis  was 
founded  by  Canadians.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  and  perhaps  the 
impress  of  those  early  French  Canadians  may  not  be  very  noticeable  here  now. 

I  bring  to-night  not  merely  tlx-  greetings  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  also 
that  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  that  which 
is  paramount  in  our  great  country's  life.  You  are  more  particularly  interested 
in  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  agriculture  than  any  other  of  its  aspects,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  in  Canada,  and  especially  in  Ontario,  we 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  farmers'  institute  movement.    We  got  it  originally  from 
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you,  and  in  some  respects  we  think  we  have  improved  on  what  we  got.  We 
changed  it  and  adapted  it  to  suit  our  own  conditions,  and  it  has  been  the  great, 
potent  influence  in  helping  us  to  develop  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  our 
Province.  It  was  the  first  means  whereby  as  a  department  we  got  a  grip  upon 
the  farmers  of  our  Province.  It  was  the  first  means  whereby  we  set  into  opera- 
tion those  forces  and  movements  which  have  been  so  helpful  in  developing  that 
great  industry.  Up  to  that  time  agriculture  was  more  or  less  carried  out  in  a 
sort  of  perfunctory  way.  The  interest  was  of  a  mild  type.  It  is  only  since 
we  have  begun  to  develop  the  farmers'  institute  movement  that,  so  to  speak, 
we  have  put  life  into  the  agriculture  of  our  Province  and  have  brought  it  along 
the  line  of  high  development  and  prosperity,  about  which  I  shall  speak  to  you 
for  a  few  moments. 

The  farmers'  institute  movement  has  been  the  key  to  any  success  we  have  had. 
We  have  adapted  its  means  and  methods  to  other  lines  of  organization. 
Through  it  we  have  made  our  agricultural  college  the  most  progressive  and 
most  successful  educational  institution  in  the  country.  Through  it  and  by  it 
we  have  organized  those  special  organizations,  associations  that  have  been 
given  special  work,  and  by  it,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  at  last  a  grip  upon  the 
farming  community  and  have  got  their  confidence,  so  that  any  undertaking  we 
now  have  in  hand  we  can  carry  out  knowing  that  we  will  have  the  hearty 
cooperation  and  sympathy  of  our  farming  community. 

The  history  of  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  been  very  much  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  some  of  your  northern  States.  Briefly,  let  me  refer 
to  it — and  you  will  pardon  me  if  in  my  address  to-night  I  seem  to  be  talking  a 
little  more  than,  perhaps  to  some,  might  seem  necessary  about  our  own  work, 
but  it  is  one's  privilege,  and  I  suppose  one's  duty,  to  talk  about  that  with 
which  he  is  best  acquainted. 

When  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  first  settled  it  was,  like  the  Northern 
States,  a  forest  wilderness,  and  those  who  went  in  to  make  their  homes  had 
to  cut  them  out  from  the  primeval  forests.  In  the  early  years — in  the  early 
decades — in  the  early  generations,  in  fact — the  products  of  the  forest  were  to 
a  large  extent  the  products  of  the  farm.  As,  however,  the  forest,  melted  away 
before  the  pioneer's  ax  and  the  fields  became  cleared  so  that  they  could  be 
sown  with  different  crops,  then  wheat  became  king  where  the  forest  had 
reigned  supreme  before.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  population  increased,  but 
especially  as  there  came  from  the  lands  across  the  sea  an  increase  to  our  people, 
there  sprang  up — there  was  added  to  our  grain  production — the  great  live-stock 
industry,  which  gradually  grew  and  assumed  such  large  proportions.  This 
was  quite  a  step  forward.  And  then,  succeeding  that,  we  began  to  specialize. 
And  just  as  we  were  getting  nicely  under  way  and  our  agriculture  was  appar- 
ently making  satisfactory  headway,  something  happened  which,  perhaps,  now 
we  can  refer  to  even  on  this  side  of  the  line  without  any  hesitation  whatever, 
but  which,  at  that  time,  was  a  very  sore  point  with  us.  Just  as  our  agricul- 
ture was  apparently.  I  say,  getting  into  a  prosperous  condition  there  was  raised 
between  your  country  and  ours  that  high  wall  of  separation  which  still 
remains — the  great  tariff  wall.  On  account  of  the  raising  of  that  wall  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  were  placed  in  a  somewhat  desperate  condition.  They  had 
built  up  a  large  market  in  the  American  cities  for  their  barley,  a  large  market 
in  sheep,  a  large  market  in  eggs,  a  large  market  in  horses.  They  had  been 
looking  continually  to  the  cities  to  the  south  for  their  market,  and  all  at  once — 
all  in  a  day,  so  to  speak— that  market  was  cut  off  by  the  rearing  of  that  tariff 
wall.  Our  farmers  naturally  were  very  much  disturbed  in  their  condition, 
and  their  future  at  first  seemed  to  be  almost  hopeless.  It  was  at  this  time, 
however,  that  our  farmers'  institute  work  was  making  very  rapid  progress,  and 
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every  person  who  had  any  concern  in  connection  with  the  agriculture  of  our 
country  was  compelled  to  give  most  serious  consideration  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  our  farmers. 

Being  shut  off  from  this  market  to  the  south  we  naturally  had  to  look  across 
the  Atlantic  for  a  market,  and  by  the  assistance  of  our  farmers'  institute  we 
began  to  build  up  a  new  agriculture  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Instead  of 
raising  grain  for  export  we  began  to  turn  that  grain  into  finished  products — 
to  produce  beef  and  bacon  and  cheese.  Gradually  we  emerged  from  that  slough 
of  despond  into  which  we  had  been  thrown,  and  I  want  to  give  you  here  the 
results  in  a  few  brief  figures.  It  took  some  time,  of  course,  to  produce  results, 
but  here  are  the  results  in  a  few  figures,  which  will  show  you  how  successfully 
the  whole  agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  been  changed  and  how 
we  have  had  it  placed  upon  a  much  surer  foundation  than  if  w*  as  before. 

In  the  year  1896  the  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  produced  in  these 
three  products  to  which  I  have  referred  31  million  dollars'  worth — beef,  bacon, 
and  cheese.  Last  year  these  three  products  aggregated  65$  million  dollars. 
Now,  an  industry  that  will  increase  its  output  by  34^  million  dollars  in  seven 
years  must  certainly  be  in  a  very  successful  and  prosperous  condition. 

The  effect  of  that  has  been  that  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years — more  espe- 
cially for  the  last  four  years — we  have  enjoyed  throughout  the  Province  of 
Ontario  a  prosperity  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  that  has  never  been  equaled 
before.  We  have  not  had  that  stress  of  commercial  conditions  which  I  believe 
you  have  felt  here  to  the  south  of  the  line.  The  times  have  been  good  and  they 
have  continued  good,  and  all  through  our  Province  at  the  present  day  you  will 
find  that  these  conditions  are  keeping  up  and  that  everybody  is  in  a  prosperous 
and  happy  state.  This  we  attribute,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  change  that  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country.  We  have 
changed  our  condition  from  that  of  the  production  of  grain  for  export  to  the 
production  of  those  finished  articles  to  which  I  have  made  reference — namely, 
beef,  bacon,  and  cheese.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  us  rather  harsh  treatment  we 
were  receiving,  and  though  darkness  and  despair  seemed  to  be  ahead  of  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  at  the  time  you  can  see  now  that  good  has  come  out  of  it 
and  our  farmers  are  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Now,  how  has  this  been  accomplished?  How  have  we  been  able  to  turn  our 
farmers  from  grain  production  to  the  production  of  those  finished  articles? 
Mainly,  as  I  have  hinted,  by  means  of  our  general  farmers'  institute  work. 
Through  it  we  have  carried  on  year  by  year  a  missionary  enterprise  which  has 
worked  in  season  and  out  of  season,  slow  in  producing  results,  but  sure ;  and 
from  our  farmers'  institutes  we  have  organized  on  a  similar  basis  those  special 
associations  which  have  done  so  much.  For  instance,  we  have  organized  pro- 
vincial cattle  breeders'  associations  and  we  have  organized  sbeep  breeders'  asso- 
ciations and  we  have  organized  swine  breeders'  associations.  These  have  carried 
on  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in  connection  with  those  three  lines,  and  then 
they  have  amalgamated  in  a  successful  fair,  which  we  call  our  winter  fair.  In 
reference  to  our  bacon  industry,  we  can  attribute  success  more  to  the  farmers' 
institute  than  anything  else.  There  the  whole  thing  was  carefully  planned  and 
carried  out  successfully  from  the  beginning.  The  building  up  of  the  great  bacon 
industry  to  the  north  of  you  has  been  largely  due  to  the  missionary  work 
carried  out  through  the  farmers'  institute. 

The  development  of  our  cheese  industry  can  be  traced  back  to  a  similar  line 
of  work. 

And  so  I  say  that  the  position  we  are  in  to-day  is  largely  due  to  the  farmers' 
institute  work,  which  we  adopted  in  its  original  form  from  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute of  the  United  States  and  which  we  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
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ditions  which  -we  found  necessary  in  our  own  province.  Not  only  have  we 
greatly  increased  the  annual  output  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  but  as  a 
consequence  we  have  materially  increased  their  capital.  If  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  more  productive,  of  course  it  will  increase  in  value,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  farm  values  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  have  been  rising  steadily,  an  increase  in  value  amounting 
to  $187,000,000.  So  when  I  say  that  agriculture  is  paramount  with  us,  that  it 
far  outshines  all  manufacturing  industry,  you  will  see  I  am  making  statements 
that  are  well  within  the  mark,  and  in  them  you  will  see  the  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess we  may  have  had  along  other  lines. 

As  I  walked  around  the  grounds  and  tried  to  take  in  the  immensity  of  the 
exhibition  here  gathered  together  from  America  and  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  I  went  through  the  Transportation  Building  and  the  Manufactures 
Building,  and  so  on,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  after  all  enough  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  great  fair  and  the  exhibition  that  has  been  made  here  has  not  been 
attributed  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  rich  fields 
of  the  West,  and  the  center,  and  the  South  there  would  have  been  no  great 
demand  for  these  magnificent  transportation  departments.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  rich  products  of  those  millions  and  millions  of  fertile  acres  the  great 
Manufactures  Building  and  the  Varied  Industries  and  Liberal  Arts  build- 
ings, and  so  on.  would  have  found  no  place  here.  It  seemed  to  me  that  in 
the  planning  of  these  buildings,  in  the  first  place,  those  who  did  the  work 
hardly  gave  that  prominent  place  to  the  great  Agricultural  Building  that  it 
rightly  and  properly  deserved.  Perhaps  that  comment  may  not  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  all ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  place  of  honor  in  an  exhibition  of 
this  kind  properly  belongs  to  that  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  else. 

What  about  the  great  work  with  which  we  are  concerned,  that  more  particu- 
larly known  as  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  this  country?  As  I  have  said  to 
you,  we  have  found  it  the  key  to  success  with  us  in  our  agricultural  work.  We 
claim  to  have  made  no  little  success  in  our  agricultural  department,  and  we  have 
used  the  farmers'  institute  work  from  the  very  start.  It  was  the  means  whereby 
we  got  hold  of  the  farmers  and  got  their  confidence.  And  I  would  simply  say  to 
you,  if  any  of  you  are  meeting  with  any  discouragements,  feeling  that  you  are  not 
making  that  progress  in  your  farmers'  institute  work  that  you  should  make,  that 
it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  grip  on  the  farmers  of  any  community  :  but  that  after 
all  the  farmers'  institute  is  the  best  way  I  know  of  of  getting  that  grip  which  is 
so  important  and  so  necessary. 

The  next  movement  that  we  are  about  to  undertake  in  connection  with  the 
agricultural  work  of  our  country  to  the  north  is  that  of  agricultural  education. 
We  have  been  fairly  successful  with  our  farmers'  institute  work,  and  through  it 
we  have  brought  a  large  measure  of  success  to  our  agricultural  college;  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  outside  of  these  new  forces,  outside  of  the  farmers' 
institute  work,  and  outside  of  the  agricultural  college  there  is  an  enormous  field 
yet  to  be  developed,  a  field  that  has  hardly  yet  been  touched  upon  and  that  after 
all  is  the  most  important  of  the  three. 

We  have  within  the  last  three  months  made  a  very  important  change  in  the 
educational  possibilities  of  our  Province.  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  much 
talking,  much  and  long  discussion,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discourage- 
ment before  we  succeeded  in  coming  to  the  point  we  have  at  last  reached. 
We  have  at  last  gotten  agriculture  recognized  upon  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  school  system  on  the  same  basis  as  other  subjects  that  have  been 
placed  there.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  before  of  having  agriculture 
taught  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  senior  forms  of  the  public  school, 
but  never  until  this  year  have  we  been  able  to  provide  that  agriculture  may 
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be  brought  into  the  public  schools  from  the  very  start,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  its  place  in  the  first  form  just  as  well  as  in  the  last  form.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  thing  how  the  agricultural'  questions  of  this  country — and  when 
I  speak  of  this  country  I  mean  the  United  States  and  Canada — how  the 
agricultural  questions  in  North  America  have  been  approached,  so  to  speak, 
wrong  end  to.  In  the  olden  days  the  great  educational  facilities  were  all  confined 
to  the  monasteries,  and  gradually,  as  they  opened  their  doors,  the  men  who 
were  to  be  fitted  for  the  professions  were  admitted.  Education  for  the  common 
people  was  not  at  first  considered  necessary  or  important.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  educational  facilities  have  been  extended,  and  now  everybody  can 
get  an  education  for  that  which  he  requires.  When  we  came  to  apply  this 
statement  or  this  principle  to  our  educational  work,  see  again  how  we  have 
turned  it  round.  The  first  great  movement  in  favor  of  agricultural  education 
has  been  known  as  the  farmers'  institute,  now  to  be  found  in  every  State  and 
every  Province  of  the  Dominion.  And  yet  take  yourselves  as  members  of  the 
farmers'  institute.  You  as  young  men,  you  as  young  women,  I  venture  to 
say,  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  get  what  might  be  termed  an  agricultural 
education,  an  education  that  particularly  and  specially  fitted  you  for  your 
work.  You  had  become  men  and  women  before  you  were  enabled*  to  take  part 
in  this  great  agricultural  movement.  That  is,  we  have  begun  our  great  educa- 
tional movement,  our  great  educational  improvement,  by  trying  to  improve  the 
men  and  the  women  of  mature  years.  You  say,  What  about  our  agricultural 
colleges?  You  have  only  to  consider  this:  That  the  agricultural  college  can 
mereljT  touch  the  fringe  of  the  great  agricultural  community.  You  have,  in 
your  State,  for  instance,  an  agricultural  college  capable  of  accommodating 
200,  300,  400,  or  even  500,  we  will  say.  Calculating  the  number  of  farmers 
that  you  have  in  your  State  you  will  see  how  many  farmers'  homes  you  can 
directly  touch  through  the  agricultural  college.  For  instance,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  we  have  175,000  farmers.  Last  year  in  all  our  classes,  general  and 
special,  we  had  an  attendance  of  over  TOO.  Now,  take  175,000  farm  homes. 
There  will  be  at  least  350,000  farmers'  sons  and  daughters.  What  are  the 
700  hundred  out  of  the  great  mass  of  350,000?  It  is  simply  touching  one 
young  man  here  and  one  young  man  there,  doing  a  very  important  work  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  work  that  can  be  done,  in  teaching  these  young  men  and 
then  sending  them  out,  back  to  teach  their  neighbors,  putting  them  in  touch 
with  their  neighbors  and  helping  on  the  movement ;  but  what  of  the  ninety 
and  nine,  so  to  speak,  that  have  not  been  reached  at  all?  We  have  reached 
the  farmers  through  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  we  have  reached  the  farmers' 
wives  through  the  women's  institute,  and  we  have  reached  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  through  the  agricultural  college.  But  if  we  are  to  do  this  work 
thoroughly  and  well,  if  we  are  to  permeate  the  whole  agricultural  mass  of  the 
community,  we  have  to  get  down  lower,  we  have  to  get  our  work  more  wide- 
spread, we  have  to  get  into  the  public  schools,  not  at  the  fifth  form  or  the  fourth 
form,  but  at  the  second  and  first  forms,  and  begin  the  work  from  the  ground  up. 

Who  would  think  of  beginning  the  erection  of  a  building  by  putting  on  the 
roof  first  and  then  building  downward?  Now,  is  not  that  just  what  we  have 
done  in  our  agricultural  work?  The  wonder  is  we  have  succeeded  as  well  as 
we  have  in  the  work,  beginning  as  we  have  in  this  irrational  way  of  doing  the 
work.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  way — the  best  way  in  which  we  could  begin. 
But  we  have  made  our  beginning ;  we  have  proven  what  can  be  done.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  through  the  States  of  this  country  and  through  the  Prov- 
inces we  should  lend  our  efforts  to  this  one  great  question  of  how  we  can  ration- 
ally and  scientifically  and  properly  begin  the  upbuilding  of  our  agricultural 
community  by  educating  the  boys  and  girls,  rather  than  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
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That  is  one  question  that  we  ought  to  take  home  with  us  and  work  out  as 
best  we  can  in  our  various  communities  through  our  farmers'  institutes,  and 
you  will  find,  as  we  have  in  our  own  Province,  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  the  farmers  of  a  community  so  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a  question 
that  they  will  take  hold  of  it  as  a  live  issue.  Put  a  question  of  that  kind 
before  the  men  of  the  cities — the  financiers,  the  bankers — and  they  will  agree 
with  you  at  once ;  they  will  say,  "  Of  course,  that  is  it ;  that  is  what  you  ought 
to  do;  that  is  what  is  right  and  proper,"  because  these  men  recognize  better 
than  anybody  else  that  it  is  from  the  farms  that  their  wealth  ultimately  comes, 
and  that  with  an  enlightened  farming  condition  they  will  succeed  better  than 
if  the  country  is  given  over  to  men  uneducated  and  undeveloped.  But  when 
you  come  to  carry  out  a  campaign  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  farmers 
themselves  you  will  be  met  at  first  with  indifference,  if  not  with  opposition. 
We  found  it  so  with  us.  But  you  must  keep  at  it  and  at  it  and  at  it.  The 
agricultural  community  of  your  State,  as  of  our  Province,  is  slow  to  be  moved. 
It  takes  a  longer  time  to  consider  questions  of  this  kind,  but  once  you  get 
the  agriculturists  of  a  community  moved  nothing  will  stop  them,  and  if  we 
can  only  get  this  one  question  ground  into  their  very  being — that  an  agricul- 
tural education  must  begin  with  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  earliest  age — as 
soon  as  we  can  get  that  kneaded  into  their  fiber  and  their  very  being  then 
it  will  not  take  very  long  to  work  out  success  even  in  the  most  irresponsive 
State  in  the  whole  of  North  America. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  in  connection  with  this  agricultural  movement 
we  must  expect  results  to  come  slowly.  We  must  not  try  to  push  matters  too 
rapidly,  and  we  must  not  look  for  results  in  too  short  a  time.  Frequently  we 
meet  workers,  experienced  and  others,  who  are  apt  to  become  discouraged  in 
their  work.  If  there  are  any  people  in  this  country  who  are  in  need  of  inspira- 
tion to  work  or  need  to  have  it  with  them  all  the  time  it  is  the  men  who  are 
concerned  wirh  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  this  country,  the  men  who  are 
trying  to  uplift  and  upbuild  the  agricultural  interests.  There  is  laid  upon 
them  a  responsibility  that  is  unequaled  along  any  other  line  that  I  know  of. 
I  sometimes  feel  so  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of  this  work  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say  about  it  or  how  to  properly  present  it.  There  is, 
to  my  mind,  no  calling  that  comes  so  near  to  that  of  the  man  bent  on  religious 
work,  great  moral  missionary  work.  There  is  no  man  who  comes  so  near 
to  that  as  the  man  who  is  trying  to  educate  the  farming  community,  trying 
to  help  work  out  in  the  best  way  possible  the  agricultural  interests  of  any 
Province  or  of  any  State. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  importance  of  this  in  its  relationship?  For 
instance,  here  is  a  man  who  takes  up  some  great  manufacturing  line  of  work. 
He  throws  his  whole  mind,  soul,  and  body  into  it,  and  he  makes  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  it.  That  success  results  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Now,  that  man  by  the  accumulation  of  that  large  amount  of  money 
is  benefiting  himself,  his  family,  and  perhaps  his  immediate  associates.  He 
can  not  keep  his  money ;  of  course  it  must  be  spent ;  but  to  a  large  extent  the 
benefits  of  that  accumulation  are  narrowed  down  to  the  man  and  his  immediate 
relations.  He  may  pick  that  up  and  carry  it  off  to  some  other  place :  it  is 
portable ;  it  is  not  tied  down.  But  just  consider  what  the  agricultural  mis- 
sionary is  doing.  He  is  helping  to  develop  the  farmers  of  a  community.  He 
has  his  hands,  so  to  speak,  on  the  agricultural  work  of  a  large  area,  a  large 
district ;  he  is  helping  this  farmer  and  the  next  farmer  and  so  on  down  the 
whole  line,  helping  them  to  improve  their  farms,  their  buildings,  their  style 
of  agriculture,  so  that  gradually  they  become  more  prosperous.  As  the  farmer 
becomes  more  and  more  prosperous  you  are,  so  to  speak,  tying  him  more  and 


more  to  the  land :  you  are  putting  him  in  a  position  where  he  is  becoming  a 
more  and  more  important  citizen  in  that  country-  You  are  at  the  same  time 
helping  in  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  which,  after  all.  is  better  than  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  in  the  State.  In  connection 
with  this  agricultural  work.  then,  those  two  things,  it  seems  to  me.  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  perhaps  they  will  enable  us  to  tide  over  some  of  our 
periods  of  despondency.  In  uplifting  the  agricultural  community  you  are  in 
the  best  way  possible  encouraging  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  you  are  at  the 
same  time  building  up  a  citizenship  that  makes  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  You  are  building  up  men  who  will  be  the  last  of  all  to  rebel 
against  constituted  authority  :  you  are  building  up  men  who  will  be  attached 
to  their  own  homes  :  you  are  building  up  men  who  are  at  the  foundation  of 
all  the  other  industries  in  the  country :  you  are  building  up.  as  a  rule,  men 
who  are  strong  in  moral  character  and  strong  in  moral  fiber. 

If  we  can  only  get  that  aspect  of  the  question  clear  in  our  minds — that  in 
this  great  agricultural  movement  we  are  not  simply  working  to  build  up 
men's  dollars,  that  we  are  not  simply  working  to  make  our  country  wealthier 
than  some  other  country,  but  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  this  work  we  are 
helping  to  build  up  a  citizenship — we  are  helping  to  build  up  a  class  of 
people;  a  yeomanry,  if  you  wish  to  call  them  that,  a  great  class  of  people, 
who  will  be  the  backbone  of  that  community,  who  will  add  to  that  community 
those  great  moral  forces  which  are  so  important  in  forming  great  public 
opinion.  If  you  will  keep  that  before  you.  you  will  go  on  with  your  work 
with  fresh  vigor  and  fresh  inspiration  and  fresh  hope  of  success. 

Not  to  talk  at  any  greater  length.  I  trust,  in  this  work  wherein  we  of  the  North 
and  you  of  the  South  can  cooperate  and  where  tariff  walls  and  other  things 
count  for  nothing  in  the  consideration  of  these  great  agricultural  questions — I 
trust  that  yon  will  get  through  our  movement  whatever  is  beneficial  and  that 
you  will  allow  us  to  get  from  you  whatever  is  beneficial  to  us,  and  that  you  will 
cooperate  as  we  have  done  in  such  associations  as  we  have  here,  and  that  the 
great  agricultural  questions  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  will  be  worked  out 
peacefully,  quietly,  and  well,  so  that  there  may  grow  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  a  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  people :  for  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  no 
matter  what  politicians  or  others  that  may  wish  to  stir  up  trouble  may  say.  so 
long  as  we  have  a  happy,  prosperous,  agricultural  people,  so  long  we  shall  be  at 
peace  and  we  shall  help  to  work  out  the  great  destinies  that  Providence  has  or- 
dained in  connection  with  the  North  American  continent. 

The  convention  was  then  entertained  informally  by  Illinois  delegates,  and 
after  refreshments  had  been  served  the  meeting  adjourned  to  reconvene  Thurs- 
day morning,  October  20. 

Morning  Session,  Thursday.  October  20.  1904. 

The  convention  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  Mr.  Kaufman  in  the  chair. 
Papers  on  Women's  Institutes  were  presented  and  discussed.    (For  papers 
and  discussion  on  this  subject,  see  p.  63.) 

Sep  abate  Sessions  of  Institutes  tor  Women. 

Mr.  Creelman.  expressing  his  high  appreciation  of  the  papers  presented  by  the 
ladies  and  of  the  value  and  interest  of  their  contributions  to  the  discusions.  said 
that  in  his  opinion  arrangements  should  be  made  for  separate  women's  sessions 
as  well  as  union  meetings. 
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After  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject  by  Messrs.  Gregg,  Latta,  New- 
berry. Creelman,  Greeley,  and  Conner,  Mrs.  Easterly  and  Mrs.  King,  it  was  voted 
that  the  men  retire  so  that  the  ladies  might  hold  a  separate  meeting  to  consider 
the  subject.    (For  action  of  this  meeting,  see  p.  63.) 

Before  taking  the  action  ordered  the  convention  received  and  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  Nebraska  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  Building  of  the  Exposi- 
tion after  adjournment  of  the  day's  session. 

At  12.15  the  convention  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Thursday,  October  20,  1904. 

The  convention  convened  at  2.25  o'clock  p.  in.,  Mr.  Kaufman  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  called  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  forming  separate  women's  institutes,  as  follows : 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  of  Illinois,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Maddock  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  present  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  regarding  separate  sessions  to  be  held. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chair  for 
that  purpose. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed: 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carter,  Champaign,  111.  ;  Mrs.  Bertha  Dahl  Laws,  Appleton, 
Minn. ;  Miss  Blanche  Maddock.  Guelph.  Ontario ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Dunlop, 
Savoy,  111.  :  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates.  Broad  Ripple,  Ind. :  Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  chair- 
man ;  Miss  Blanche  Maddock,  secretary. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
association. 

Papers  and  discussions  on  the  following  subjects  were  then  presented :  The 
Relation  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  Farmers'  Institute  Work  (see  p.  71)  ; 
How  to  Train  the  Farmers'  Institute  Worker  (see  p.  78)  ;  and  New  Problems 
and  Methods  in  Institute  Work  (see  p.  81). 

Report  of  Committee  ox  Nominations. 

Mr.  Amoss.  The  committee  on  nominations  reports  as  follows : 

President — J.  C.  Hardy,  of  Mississippi. 
Vice-president — E.  A.  Burnett,  of  Nebraska. 
Secretary-treasurer — G.  C.  Creelman,  of  Ontario. 

Executive  committee — J.  G.  Lee,  of  Louisiana ;  F.  H.  Hall,  of  Illinois ;  L.  A. 
Clinton,  of  Connecticut. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  accepted. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Latta,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  formulate  the  sentiments  of  this  meeting  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  resolutions : 

(1)  That  we  regret  that  temporary  indisposition  has  prevented  our  president, 
B.  W.  Kilgore,  of  North  Carolina,  from  attending  this  meeting,  and  we  trust  he 
may  soon  recover  his  usual  health  and  vigor. 

(2)  That  we  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  our  fellow  institute 
worker,  H.  F.  McMahan,  of  Indiana,  whose  name  appears  on  our  programme. 
We  tender  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased. 

(3)  That  we  heartily  commend  the  thoughtful,  scholarly,  and  eminently 
practical  addresses  and  talks  of  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture 
for  Ontario.  Canada ;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes 
for  Illinois,  and  Mrs,  S.  Noble  King  and  other  ladies,  on  important  phases. 
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purposes,  and  accomplishments  of  the  farmers'  institute  work.  We  trust  that 
their  addresses  may  have  a  wide  reading  by  the  general  public  and  that  they 
will  be  carefully  read  and  applied  by  institute  workers. 

(I)  That  we  recognize  the  great  educational  value  of  these  annual  meetings 
of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  in  extending 
pleasant  and  profitable  acquaintance  among  the  workers,  in  giving  up-to-date 
information  as  to  the  newest  lines  and  best  methods  of  work,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  mistakes  of  the  pioneers  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  in  this  great 
field  of  practical  agricultural  education. 

(5)  That  while  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  success  of  the  farmers'  institutes 
in  helping  the  farmer  of  yesterday  and  to-day.  we  recognize  that  we  confront 
the  more  important  and  far-reaching  work  of  training  for  enlarged  usefulness, 
success,  and  happiness  the  farmer  of  to-morrow. 

(6)  That  we  note  with  pleasure  the  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  children  must  be  inoculated  with  the  leaven  of  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  education,  and  we  rejoice  that  already  agricultural  colleges,  farmers, 
public  school  officials,  and  teachers  are  uniting  their  efforts  with  general  and 
local  institute  managements  to  this  end. 

(7)  That  we  are  highly  gratified  to  note  the  largely  increased  cooperation  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  farmers'  institute  work, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that"  over  one-third  of  the  State  lecturers  are  from  college 
and  station  staffs  and  that  over  2.000  days  of  services  were  contributed  by  these 
workers  during  the  past  year. 

(8)  That  we  realize  that  a  highly  important  mission  of  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute is  to  sweeten  the  toil,  render  more  effective  the  labor,  increase  the  cheer, 
multiply  the  comforts  and  attractions,  train,  lift  up.  and  inspire  the  inmates, 
and  thus  strengthen  and  hallow  the  influences  of  the  home.  We  therefore 
rejoice  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  and  training  of 
the  home  makers  of  our  country,  and  we  hail  with  delight  the  favorable  omens 
for  a  larger  and  better  work  at  farmers'  institutes  in  behalf  of  our  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters. 

(9)  That  we  appreciate  the  very  effective  work,  encouragement,  and  effer- 
vescent good  cheer  of  our  genial  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman.  We 
congratulate  him  on  his  promotion  to  the  more  responsible  position  of  president 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  his  new  duties 
will  permit  him  to  continue  to  serve  the  association  as  its  secretary-treasurer. 

(10)  That  we  tender  hearty  thanks  to  our  farmers'  institute  specialist,  Mr. 
John  Hamilton,  for  his  instructive  exhibit  of  illustrative  material  and  for  many 
thoughtful  attentions  :  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  chief  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  for  his  kindly 
greeting  and  other  courtesies:  to  the  Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  one  of  our  sessions  in  their  palatial  State  building  on  the 
fair  grounds,  and  for  their  very  pleasant  impromptu  and  informal  reception 
tendered  the  members  and  friends  of  our  association :  also  to  the  press  for 
notices  and  reports  of  the  several  sessions  of  our  meeting. 

(II)  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  of  these  resolutions  to 
the  newspaper  and  agricultural  press  of  the  country. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

W.  C.  Latta,  Indiana. 
G.  A.  Putnam,  Ontario. 
C.  M.  Conner,  Florida. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lee  reiterated  his  invitation  to  the  association  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually to  come  to  the  meeting  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  assured  them  a  cordial 
welcome. 

Mr.  Newberry  invited  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  to  visit  the  Oklahoma 
exhibit  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 
The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


PAPERS,  ADDRESSES,  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


The  following  paper  was  presented  by  John  Hamilton,  farmers'  institute  spe- 
cialist, of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

THE  USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  time  in  discussing  the  value  of  illustration  in  teach- 
ing. It  is  now  agreed  that  no  method  of  imparting  information,  whether  by  oral 
delivery  or  otherwise,  is  complete  that  does  not  provide  for  appropriate  illustra- 
tions. The  almost  universal  use  of  the  cartoon  by  the  public  press,  of  the  half- 
tone engraving  by  magazine  writers  and  text-book  authors,  and  of  stage  settings 
by  theatrical  managers,  in  which  the  story  itself  is  represented  by  living  actors, 
are  all  evidence  of  public  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  demonstration  method 
in  teaching.  Whether  the  purpose  be  simply  to  amuse  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
impart  valuable  information,  the  illustration  method  is  now  adopted  by  those 
who  are  most  successful,  and  the  degree  of  success  is  usually  according  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  illustrations  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  presented. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  farmers'  institute  the  purpose  in  presenting  a  subject  at  all  is  usually 
threefold — first,  to  interest  the  audience ;  second,  to  impart  instruction,  and 
third,  to  induce  individuals  to  adopt  and  put  into  practice  the  truths  presented. 

The  methods  in  use  in  accomplishing  these  ends  are — first,  a  statement  of  the 
truths  to  be  taught  presented  in  such  orderly  arrangement  as  to  develop  the 
thought  most  clearly  and  to  fit  it  for  the  comprehension  of  the  hearers ;  second, 
illuminating  the  subject  through  illustrations,  either  verbal  or  by  the  use  of 
objects,  so  as  to  create  and  maintain  interest  and  fix  the  important  points  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearers. 

MATERIAL  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  utensils  used  in  illustration  are  numerous  and  quite  dissimilar.  Anec- 
dotes, word  pictures,  amusing  stories,  intonation,  gesture,  are  familiar  forms  of 
illustration  within  the  reach  of  every  speaker  and  are  effective  when  discreetly 
and  skillfully  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  delivering  of  stupid  or  worn-out 
stories,  or  for  a  speaker  to  intone,  gesticulate,  or  pose  in  a  studied  or  artificial 
way  is  to  hinder  rather  than  help  his  address.  The  individuality  of  each  speaker 
enters  quite  largely  into  the  question  and  is  often  such  as  to  make  proper  and 
effective  the  use  of  a  method  or  illustration  by  one  man  that  would  be  inappro- 
priate and  perhaps  altogetheL*  improper  if  presented  by  any  other. 

No  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  assigning  this  subject  was  to  call 
attention  to  illustrative  material  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  that 
which  has  just  been  referred  to ;  to  the  use  of  objects  or  some  visible  form  of 
demonstration  that  will  both  interest  and  instruct. 
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THE  BLACKBOARD. 

The  blackboard  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  convenient  form  of  illus- 
trative teaching  that  we  have,  provided  the  lecturer  is  fairly  skillful  in  the  use 
of  crayon  and  has  made  judicious  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  presented. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  diagram  or  picture  under  the  lecturer's  hand 
holds  attention  and  gives  time  for  the  audience  to  study  the  details  and  hear 
the  explanations  as  the  work  progresses.  By  this  method  the  lecturer  can 
withhold  any  part  that  he  sees  fit  until  the  appropriate  time  for  its  presentation 
arrives,  when,  by  a  stroke  or  two,  the  complete  outline  sets  forth  the  point  to  be 
illustrated  with  increased  effect.  Every  institute  platform  should  be  equipped 
with  a  good  blackboard,  a  stock  of  colored  crayon,  and  an  eraser,  and  every 
institute  lecturer  should  acquire  the  art  of  using  the  blackboard  with  facility 
and  comfort  to  himself,  and  with  interest  and  profit  to  his  audience. 

THE  LIVING  OBJECT. 

By  far  the  most  effective  illustrative  material  is  the  living  object.  A  live 
animal  on  the  platform  will  furnish  a  text  and  hold  attention  as  no  other  sub- 
ject can.  In  many  cases  it  furnishes  both  the  material  for  the  lecture  and  its 
illustration  as  well — in  short,  supplies  a  perfect  subject  in  itself. 

Who  that  has  seen  the  famous  horse  Jim  Key  in  the  hands  of  his  trainer, 
adding,  substracting,  and  multiplying  numbers,  was  not  impressed  to  an  extent 
that  he  can  never  forget ;  or  that,  as  a  child,  saw  the  wonderful  feats  of  the 
little  canaries  exhibited  by  Signor  Blitz,  was  tired  for  a  moment  or  has  lost  the 
delightful  impression  then  received  and  has  not  had  a  greater  regard  for  bird  life 
ever  since?  A  horse,  a  beef  animal,  a  dairy  cow,  a  well-bred  rooster,  or  a  prize 
hen,  exhibited  by  a  lecturer  qualified  for  the  work,  will  hold  any  audience  for 
an  hour  as  effectually  as  the  most  attractive  play  that  the  theaters  present.  A 
living  model  impresses  one  with  the  feeling  that  the  lecturer  is  dealing  with 
problems  that  are  real  instead  of  mere  theories,  with  the  feeling  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  most  wonderful  machine,  whose  marvelous  properties  the 
lecturer  is  endeavoring  to  explain,  and  not  that  of  a  mere  inert  and  senseless 
form.  The  difference  in  interest  between  the  living  thing  and  the  representa- 
tive of  that  thing  is  that  of  the  difference  between  the  thrill  one  feels  when 
going  at  a  gallop  upon  the  back  of  a  well-bred  and  finely  gaited  horse,  and  the 
sensation  of  a  ride  on  a  wooden  model  in  a  merry-go-round. 

THE  USE  OF  SPECIMENS. 

The  next  most  effective  method  of  illustration  is  perhaps  that  of  the  use  of 
specimens  of  the  article,  duplicates  of  which,  when  they  are  of  moderate  size, 
can  be  passed  around  through  the  audience  for  examination  as  the  subject  is 
discussed.  This  handling  and  personal  examination  fixes  the  points  in  the 
bearer's  mind  in  a  way  that  he  can  never  forget,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
him  confident  that  he  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  article,  whether  it  be  an 
insect,  fungus  growth,  variety  of  fruit,  or  other  object,  wherever  he  may  meet 
it  in  the  future.  A  balanced  ration  exhibited  by  using  the  forage  itself  in  its 
proper  proportions  will  be  remembered  much  longer  and  be  better  compre- 
hended limn  the  presentation  of  the  subject  by  giving  the  mere  names  of  the 
ingredients,  with  figures  to  show  the  percentage  of  each. 

There  is  a  value  in  the  use  of  the  real  thing  that  is  peculiar  and  which  is  not 
approached  when  pictures  or  models  are  substituted,  no  matter  how  skillfully 
they  may  be  made.  There  is  always  a  suspicion  that  the  model  is  not  true  to 
the  facts,  which  is,  of  course,  altogether  absent  when  the  natural  object  is  held 
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in  one's  hands,  and  we  are  able  personally  to  verify  every  statement  that  the 
lecturer  makes.  It  is  this  that  has  given  nature  study  by  modern  methods  its 
superiority  over  the  old  text-book  system.  One  uses  the  object  itself,  the  other 
its  representative  as  presented  in  a  picture  or  written  description.  The  one  is 
genuine,  real,  the  other  lacks  both  of  these  qualities,  and  accordingly  requires  a 
degree  of  credulity  to  fully  accept. 

There  is  in  us  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  touch  objects  that  excite  our  inter- 
est, or,  if  aromatic,  to  test  them  by  the  sense  of  smell,  or,  if  they  appeal  to  the 
palate,  the  sense  of  taste.  "  Hands  off  "  is  a  sign  that  is  most  frequently  seen 
at  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  self-restraint  at  times  to 
keep  from  touching  some  of  the  things  we  see.  We  instinctively  reach  out  to 
aid  our  sight  by  touch. 

The  lecturer  ought,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  these  natural  qualities  whenever 
possible  in  illustrating  and  impressing  truth,  and  an  effective  method  of  doing 
this  is  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  his  audience  specimens  of  the  object  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  explain. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  FACTORIES  AND  FARMS. 

There  are  two  other  methods  of  object  teaching  that  each  county  institute 
could  adopt  with  advantage,  one  of  which  one  State  has  practiced.  Before 
stating  these,  permit  me  to  say  that  illustrative  material  in  institute  work  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  representations  such  as  can  be  used  only  on  the  platform 
of  a  lecture  hall,  but  ought  to  be  extended  to  such  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments as  are  conducted  out  in  the  stables,  fields,  and  factories  of  the  country. 
The  farmers'  institute  is  not  a  lyceum  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  an  assembly 
hall.  The  institute  is  an  organization,  living  out  on  the  farms  and  in  contact 
with  practical  demonstration  work  for  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  illustra- 
tions that  it  most  needs  are  not  simply  the  spectacular  features  of  a  subject 
shown  in  a  hall,  but  the  practical  exhibition  of  it  demonstrated  out  on  the  farms. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  etymological  difference  between  the  terms  illustration 
and  demonstration  that  ought  not  to  be  confused,  and  yet  they  unite  in  agri- 
culture in  so  far  as  the  illustration  demonstrates,  or  the  demonstration  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  theory  that  it  proves.  The  growing  of  40  bushels  of  wheat 
upon  an  acre  of  ground  by  careful  culture  is  both  an  illustration  and  a  demon- 
stration. Much  of  the  illustrative  material  for  use  in  institute  work  should  be  of 
this  out-door  character.  The  question  is,  how  can  this  kind  of  material  be 
utilized? 

One  State  institute  director  has  for  several  years  with  great  success  taken 
one  or  two  representatives,  chosen  from  each  institute  by  its  members,  on  a 
visit  to  farms  and  factories  in  his  own  and  other  States  where  are  exemplified 
some  important  features  of  interest  to  farmers.  These  representatives  are 
required  to  submit  reports  of  their  visit  to  their  institute  at  its  next  meeting, 
describing  what  they  have  seen  that  is  worthy  of  note,  and  giving  in  detail  the 
methods  pursued  and  the  results  secured. 

This  method  of  taking  men  to  see  the  illustration  and  certify  it  to  their  neigh- 
bors carries  conviction  as  no  representation  by  a  stranger,  however  noted,  could 
possibly  do. 

UTILIZING  DEMONSTRATION  FARMS. 

The  other  method  of  supplying  and  utilizing  outdoor  illustration  is  for  the 
county  institute  to  make  up  a  list  of  subjects  for  experiment  that  need  to  be 
demonstrated  in  that  community  and  call  upon  some  of  the  members  to  under- 
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take  the  work.  The  experiments  may  embrace  horticulture,  dairying,  cattle 
feeding,  crop  growing,  and  other  features  of  farm  practice,  to  be  conducted 
during  the  season  and  reported  at  the  next  meeting.  Such  experiments  can  be 
readily  visited  and  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  institutes  during  the  year 
and  the  progress  of  the  tests  be  seen  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  results. 

Another  method  is  to  have  several  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  institute  try 
the  same  experiment  and  each  present  a  separate  report. 

Still  another  is  for  the  institute  to  select  a  set  of  farms  suited  for  the  several 
purposes  of  the  experiments  to  be  undertaken  and  agree  to  bear  the  extra 
expense  of  conducting  the  experiments  over  and  above  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ceeds, which  are  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  farm.  Such  experiments 
could  be  under  the  control  of  a  committee  of  the  institutes  and  be  reported  from 
year  to  year  as  the  experiments  progressed. 

In  these  ways  a  large  amount  of  illustrative  material  would  be  available  of 
a  kind  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

THE  USE  OF  CHARTS. 

There  remain  two  other  forms  of  illustration,  both  of  which  have  been  found 
to  be  of  great  value.    The  first  is  by  the  use  of  diagrams  or  charts. 

A  well-constructed  diagram  or  chart,  giving  the  salient  points  of  a  subject 
arranged  to  bring  out  some  truth,  is  a  striking  form  in  which  to  display  illus- 
trative material,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  man  may  be  made  most  effect- 
ive as  a  means  of  conveying  information  to  an  audience.  Tabular  matter 
arranged  so  as  to  show  by  contrast  the  effect  of  one  practice  with  another  is  a 
common  feature  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  form  of  chart  is  frequently  extended 
to  pictures  of  plants  and  animals,  often  giving  sections  and  individual  organs 
of  these  plants  or  animals  in  magnified  form.  Such  charts  hold  attention  and 
keep  the  lecturer  to  his  topic  without  the  use  of  manuscript  or  notes. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

The  other  form  is  by  the  use  of  photographic  lantern  slides  projecting  the  pic- 
tures upon  a  screen. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  use  of  the  lantern  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  trans- 
port where  institutes  are  held  in  districts  off  the  railway  lines.  The  lantern 
itself  is  inconvenient  to  carry  and  when  the  lime  light  is  used  the  tanks  for 
holding  the  gases  are  heavy  and  difficult  to  keep  replenished  during  the  season's 
campaign.  There  must  also  be  a  competent  assistant  to  run  the  lantern  during 
the  lecture.  An  outfit  of  this  character  becomes  a  most  expensive  feature  of 
an  institute. 

There  is  also  the  other  fact  that  in  most  schoolhouses  and  churches  where 
institutes  are  held  no  means  are  at  hand  for  darkening  the  room.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  lantern  can  only  be  used  during  the  evening  session. 

There  is  always,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  danger  of  disturbance  in 
a  darkened  hall  from  disorderly  persons  who  have  no  interest  in  the  subject. 
This  has  necessitated  the  use  for  the  most  part  of  spectacular  pictures,  and  even 
these  must  be  frequently  changed  in  order  to  hold  attention.  Tabular  matter 
of  the  kind  commonly  used  in  charts  in  a  lighted  room  would  require  to  be  held 
too  long  upon  the  screen  for  their  proper  explanation,  thus  rendering  the 
ill-disposed  impatient,  and  invite  disturbance.  Because  of  these  difficulties  the 
lantern  has  not  hitherto  been  used  in  institute  work  to  the  extent  that  its  merits 
justify. 

Many  subjects  can  not  be  properly  presented  or  understood  without  being 
accompanied  by  the  objects  themselves.    Frequently  it  is  impossible  to  have  at 
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hand  the  material  itself  or  a  picture  of  the  scene  that  is  needed  in  order  to  an 
understanding  of  the  topic,  and  the  only  way  remaining  is  to  omit  it  altogether  or 
else  employ  the  lantern  slide  and  show  the  objects  on  a  screen. 

The  introduction  of  acetylene  gas  as  a  substitute  for  the  oxyhydrogen  flame 
has  greatly  simplified  the  question  of  transportation  and  supply  of  proper  light- 
ing for  the  display  of  photographic  slides.  The  employment  of  acetylene  for 
lighting  is  now  permitted  by  the  underwriters  of  all  of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  thus  the  way  is  opened  for  its  use  in  lantern  lecture  work,  thus  greatly 
reducing  both  the  cost  for  gas  and  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  apparatus  needed 
for  generating  light  over  the  unwieldy  and  heavy  gas  tanks  necessary  in  former 
years. 

OVERCOMING  OBJECTIONS. 

The  other  objections  to  the  use  of  the  lantern  in  institute  work  still  remain, 
but  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  teaching  are  so  great  that  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  institute  office  is  endeavoring  to  overcome  the 
two  chief  difficulties  hitherto  encountered — that  of  maintaining  order  in  a 
darkened  hall  during  an  hour's  lecture  and  the  other  equally  important  one  of 
interesting  a  general  audience  in  subjects  somewhat  technical  and  of  practical 
importance  chiefly  to  farming  people. 

A  number  of  experts  who  have  each  given  special  attention  to  some  phase  of 
agriculture  have  been  engaged  by  the  Department  to  prepare  sets  of  40  to  50 
photographic  illustrations  of  their  subjects,  representing  each  subject  in  its 
early  stages  of  development  and  continuing  in  progressive  series  until  the 
finished  product  has  been  obtained,  these  photographs  to  be  exhibited  by  a 
lantern  on  a  screen.  The  illustrations  are  accompanied  by  a  syllabus  treating 
of  the  subject  in  all  of  the  phases  exhibited  by  the  photographs,  to  be  used  as 
a  guide  by  the  lecturer  in  his  presentation  of  the  subject  to  the  audience.  The 
syllabus  contains  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  so  that  anyone 
desiring  to  pursue  the  study  further  and  discover  what  is  known  upon  that  topic 
will  have  at  hand  the  names  of  the  publications  bearing  upon  it  and  the  places 
where  these  publications  can  be  had.  together  with  the  price  of  each.  An 
appendix,  with  tables  for  reference,  is  also -a  feature  of  the  syllabus.  These 
printed  syllabi  are  to  be  distributed  through  the  audience,  to  be  retained  as 
memoranda  of  the  lecture  for  future  reference. 

By  selecting  for  discussion  subjects  of  interest  and  by  providing  for  the  fre- 
quent change  of  the  illustrations,  it  is  hoped  that  the  difficulties  that  have  here- 
tofore been  experienced  in  lantern  lectures  before  institute  meetings  will  be 
overcome,  and  by  presenting  each  person  with  a  full  outline  of  the  lecture,  with 
interesting  additional  data  attached  in  the  appendix,  it  is  believed  that  perma- 
nent benefit  will  result  from  the  presentation  of  the  subjects. 

The  lantern  slides  are  to  be  loaned  to  institute  lecturers  without  cost  except 
the  express,  and  the  syllabi  are  to  be  sent  out  for  free  distribution.  If  upon 
trial  any  lecturer  is  satisfied  that  any  set  that  he  has  used  is  of  sufficient  advan- 
tage to  him  in  his  work  as  to  make  him  desire  to  secure  a  set  for  permanent 
use,  such  set  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  for  the  nominal  cost  of  the 
preparation  of  the  slides  and  the  expense  for  transportation.  The  syllabi  will 
be  supplied  free  of  cost. 

THE  ABUSE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  illus- 
tration method  that  exist.  Most  of  you  have  witnessed  instances  for  your- 
selves. It  is  seldom  that  vulgar  or  sacrilegious  stories  are  told  in  farmers' 
institutes,  and  yet  instances  have  occurred  where  questionable  allusions  have 
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been  made.  The  correcting  of  this  evil  is  a  simple  matter.  First  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  speaker,  and  later  if  this  is  unheeded,  the  denial  of  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  an  audience. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  abuse  in  the  use  of  illustrations  is  to 
indulge  in  the  recital  of  too  many  funny  stories.  Frequently  these  are  not 
needed  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  but  are  introduced  in  order  to  raise 
a  laugh  and  set  the  audience  in  a  gale  of  merriment.  A  single  witty  lecturer 
has  in  this  way  been  the  means  of  destroying  the  serious  character  of  an  entire 
institute,  although  what  he  has  said  was  altogether  unobjectionable  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  and  his  audience  was  delighted  at  the  enjoyment  which  he 
afforded.  It  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  or  the  manner  of  saying  it  that  was 
objectionable,  but  its  untimeliness  and  the  superabundance  of  the  funny. 

An  occasional  anecdote  well  chosen  and  applicable  is  a  great  addition  to 
almost  any  address,  but  a  train  of  these  coming  in  quick  succession  breaks  up  all 
seriousness,  and  the  meeting  loses  its  character  as  an  earnest  school  of  in- 
struction. 

The  instructor  who  indulges  in  the  overfuhny  method  is  likewise  injured  by 
the  practice.  He  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  funny  man,  and  is  under  obligation 
to  maintain  the  reputation.  This  requires  considerable  effort  continued  year 
after  year  until  his  own  seriousness  is  affected  and  he  degenerates  into  a  story- 
teller and  mimic,  on  a  level  with  the  end  men  of  a  minstrel  show,  who  regard 
life  as  a  huge  joke  to  be  ridiculed  without  reserve.  An  occasional  kindly  admo- 
nition will  often  keep  the  funny  member  of  the  institute  force  in  reasonable 
restraint,  and  by  placing  him  at  the  end  of  the  programme,  will  save  the  institute 
and  send  the  audience  home  highly  delighted  and  anxious  to  come  again. 

AMUSING  STORIES  NOT  ESSENTIAL. 

In  our  efforts  to  interest  an  audience  it  is  well  for  those  who  are  somewhat 
sedate  or  perhaps  not  specially  skilled  in  the  art  of  story-telling  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  funny  stories  or  to  mimic  the  peculiarities  of 
others  in  order  to  hold  attention.  Apt  illustrations  of  a  serious  kind  are  just 
as  effective  in  retaining  attention  and  exciting  interest  as  are  the  most  amusing 
stories,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  speaker  to  retain 
control  of  his  audience  with  no  danger  of  its  breaking  away  into  a  carnival  of 
fun. 

The  introduction,  therefore,  of  appropriate  illustration  in  farmers'  institute 
work  is  an  addition  to  its  usefulness  that  has  not  received  the  attention  of  insti- 
tute directors  in  the  past  to  the  extent  that  its  importance  deserves.  It  fre- 
quently not  only  relieves  an  address  from  the  dead  level  of  monotony  into  which 
many  are  apt  to  fall,  but  rightly  used  also  makes  more  clear  the  thought  which 
the  speaker  wishes  to  impress. 

It  serves  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  and  furnishes  a  flash  light  that  the 
lecturer  may  use  in  photographing  truth  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  as  the  interests  of  the  topic  seem  to  demand. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Creelman  commended  the  address,  but  questioned  the  general  applicability 
of  the  use  of  the  blackboard  for  illustration  purposes.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Dye,  of 
New  Jersey,  spoke  of  successful  use  of  a  blackboard  which  could  be  rolled  up 
and  was  thus  easily  portable.  Mr.  Dye  also  stated  that  he  had  found  live  ani- 
mals, specimens  of  fruits,  and  other  products,  as  well  as  diagrams,  useful  in 
certain  cases. 
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Mr.  Clinton,  of  Connecticut,  cautioned  against  putting  too  much  dependence 
in  illustration.  "  Some  of  the  poorest  lectures  I  have  heard  at  farmers'  insti- 
tutes have  been  most  fully  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  I  fear  that  one 
trouble  the  lecturers  may  get  into  is  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  lantern 
slides  will  carry  them  through,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  merit  of  the 
lecture  itself." 

Mr.  Amoss,  of  Maryland,  stated  that  he  had  tried  nearly  all  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  had  found  some  applicable  to  one  section  of  Mary- 
land and  some  to  another,  the  different  sections  differing  very  much.  "  I  suppose 
that  holds  good  with  all  the  States.  Some  States  can  adopt  one  or  more  or  all, 
and  some  will  have  to  follow  ways  of  their  own." 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  TO  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Frank  H.  Hall,  of  Illinois.  The  principal  function  of  the  experiment  station 
is  discovery.  The  principal  function  of  the  agricultural  college,  the  high  school, 
the  district  school,  and  the  farmers'  institute  is  dissemination. 

The  agricultural  college  looks  to  the  experiment  station  and  to  the  investiga- 
tors of  all  ages  for  its  facts  and  theories.  With  these  as  educative  material  it 
attempts  to  prepare  students  for  every  vocation  that  is  closely  related  to  suc- 
cessful soil  culture  and  rural  home  making. 

The  agricultural  college  may  and  should  prepare  some  of  its  students  for  each 
of  the  following  lines  of  work  : 

(1)  As  teachers  in  the  college  itself. 

(2)  As  investigators  at  the  experiment  station  and  elsewhere. 

(3)  As  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  normal  schools. 

(4)  As  managers  of  enterprises  in  which  thorough  technical  knowledge  of 
soils,  plants,  and  animal  husbandry  is  required. 

(5)  As  speakers  at  institutes  and  as  leaders  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  a 
better  agriculture. 

It  may  also  prepare  men  for  actual  work  on  the  farms,  and  women  for  house- 
hold duties ;  but  under  present  conditions  this  part  of  the  field  must  be  mainly 
occupied  by  the  agricultural  schools,  the  "  short  course "  schools,  the  high 
schools,  the  common  schools,  and  the  farmers'  institute. 

The  agricultural  college  as  a  purveyor  of  knowledge  looks  to  the  experiment 
station  for  a  large  part  of  its  supplies,  and  for  its  work  of  dissemination  it  must 
have  its  hand  on  all  the  lower  schools  as  well  as  upon  the  farmers'  institute. 

Educational  progress  is  usually  from  the  top  downward.  The  college  deter- 
mines the  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools,  academies,  and  the  normal 
schools.  These  in  turn  give  form  and  content  to  the  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  The  college  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  its  classical  course  called  "  broad 
and  general,"  but  really  narrow  and  specific,  made  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics the  principal  studies  of  the  academies  and  high  schools.  When  science 
secured  a  place  in  the  college  course  coordinate  with  the  classics  immediately 
science  was  given  a  place  in  the  high  schools  and  later,  in  a  small  way,  in  the 
grades.  Now  that  the  agricultural  college  has  secured  for  itself  a  place  in  the 
university,  coordinate  with  the  other  colleges,  it  must— it  will — make  itself  felt 
in  the  high  schools.  It  is  important  above  measure  that  the  elements  of  agri- 
cultural science  should  be  given  a  place  in  the  common  schooi  curriculum ;  but 
any  attempt  to  force  such  a  change  without  first  according  it  a  place  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  normal  school  will  be  in  the  main  abortive.  The  high  schools 
and  the  normal  schools  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools.   Teachers  who 
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are  ignorant  of  agricultural  science  will  not  succeed  in  a  high  degree  in  inter- 
esting pupils  in  that  branch  of  study,  even  could  a  public  sentiment  put  this  task 
upon  them. 

Under  present  conditions  the  agricultural  college  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  called 
upon  for  speakers  for  the  institutes.  It  is  the  experiment  station  men,  and 
so-called  "  practical  men,"  who  are  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  station, 
that  the  people  will  eonie  out  to  hear.  It  is  the  experiment  station  and  not  the 
agricultural  college  that  has  wrought  such  a  marvelous  change  in  the  farmers 
of  America  toward  scientific  agriculture.  Professor  Chamberlain  comments 
upon  the  change  in  the  institutes  that  took  place  soon  after  the  Hatch  Act 
brought  into  existence  the  experiment  stations,  as  follows: 

"  It  was  my  privilege  to  compare  the  agricultural  conventions  of  this  State 
(Wisconsin)  at  two  periods  separated  by  a  decade  within  which  the  experiment 
station  became  a  potent  influence.  The  dominant  intellectual  and  moral  atti- 
tude of  the  earlier  period  was  distinctly  disputatious  and  dogmatic.  *  *  * 
In  the  second  period  the  dominant  attitude  was  that  of  scientific  conference." 

But  while  it  is  the  stations  that  are  giving  new  life  and  character  to  the 
institutes,  it  is  the  colleges  that  are  the  ••  head  center  *'  for  the  dissemination 


The  stations  working  through  the  in sti rates  may  arouse  the  people  and  create 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  agricultural  education,  but  the  colleges  working  through 


It  may  be  said  that  the  act  that  called  the  stations  into  existence  provided  for 
the  distribution  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  means  of  bulletins  and  circu- 
lars. But  this  is  insufficient  and  inadequate.  Only  one  farmer  in  twenty 
attends  the  institutes.  Of  these  who  attend,  only  one  in  twenty  receives  the 
bulletins.  Of  those  who  receive  the  bulletins,  only  one  in  two  reads  them.  Of 
those  who  read  them,  only  one  in  two  puts  into  practice  the  truth  presented. 
One  in  1,600  in  vital  touch  with  the  station— a  liberal  estimate. 

And  so  it  happens  that  "  dissemination  does  not  keep  pace  with  discovery." 
Or.  as  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton  puts  it.  "We  have  a  great  reservoir  full  of  val- 
uable scientific  information  to  which  the  mains  have  not  as  yet  been  laid."  To 
be  sure,  the  agricultural  colleges  have  laid  mains  to  this  reservoir  of  scientific 
truth,  but  they  have  not  yet  extended  them  through  the  lower  schools  to  the 

The  farmers'  institute,  too,  has  done  a  little  tapping  of  the  reservoir,  but  the 
flow  is  small,  and  only  that  which  is  immediately  helpful  is  sought.  Great 
principles  and  underlying  truths  must  come,  if  at  all,  through  the  other  chan- 
nel— the  college  and  the  schools. 

Hence,  the  relation  of  the  agricultural  college  to  the  farmers"  institute  is 
mainly  indirect  but  important. 

ilt  It  is  closely  related  to  the  experiment  station,  which  is  the  source  of  life 
to  the  institute.  From  the  experiment  station  it  receives  some  of  its  uiost  valu- 
able material,  and  it  gives  back  to  the  station  some  of  its  very  best  product. 

(2)  It  should  be  closely  related  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  normal  school, 
for  these  are  the  sources  of  life  to  the  common  schools.  From  the  high  school 
it  should  receive  its  very  best  students,  and  to  the  high  school  it  should  give 
teachers  and  such  a  course  of  study  as  will  promote  interest  in  country  life  and 
a  thirst  for  higher  agricultural  education. 

(3)  It  is  related  more  directly  to  the  institute  because  of  its  part  in  prepar- 
ing the  men  who  are  sent  out  by  the  station  as  speakers  and  leaders  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  topics.  To  be  *ure.  the  iustitute  asks  for  men  from  the 
experiment  stations,  but  the  experiment  stations  ask  for  men  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges. 


And  so  it  happens  that  in  a  sense  the  college  is  the  "  head  center  M  of  all, 
reaching  out  through  the  experiment  station  to  the  adult  fanners,  and  reaching 
out  through  the  high,  normal,  and  common  schools  to  the  next  generation  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  college  relates  itself  to  the  institute. 
El  sry  man  that  the  college  sends  out  to  the  farm  to  put  in  practice  the  facts 
and  theories  which  he  has  learned  at  the  college,  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  creating  sentimenr  that  favors  agricultural  education,  and,  therefore,  farm- 
ers' institutes.  And  in  such  important  work,  it  makes  little  differeuce  whether, 
as  a  student,  he  took  the  "  short  course  "  or  the  long  course.  If  the  college  is  a 
good  one  a  single  term  will  convince  the  student  of  its  advantages  and  make 
him  forever  a  friend  and  supporter  of  all  that  pertains  to  scientific  soil  culture. 
Hence,  as  it  seems  to  me.  those  colleges  that  by  means  of  "  short  courses  "  and 
long  ones,  by  means  of  broad  courses  and  narrow  ones,  by  means  of  deep  courses 
and  shallow  ones  (  vhen  it  is  a  necessary  choice  between  that  which  is  narrow 
and  superficial  on  the  one  hand  and  nothing  on  the  other  hand  i .  those  colleges 
that  bring  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  touch  with  scientific  methods  are 
doing  most  to  promote  a  sentiment  that  will  continuously  and  cheerfully  provide 
equipment  for  more  extended  agricultural  education  all  along  the  line,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  what  I  believe  should  be  the  attitude  and 
influence  (mainly  indirect)  of  the  college  upon  the  institute. 

But  what  should  the  institute  do  for  the  college  and  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  general?  A  transaction  or  a  relation  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory must  be  mutually  advantageous. 

All  the  institutions  herein  referred  to  exist  for  the  general  good.  Their 
purpose  is  the  discovery,  dissemination,  and  practical  application  of  truth. 
The  institute  must  do  its  share. 

(1)  It  must  help  to  create  a  desire  for  better  methods  in  agriculture  and 
for  higher  agricultural  education. 

( '2  i  It  must  help  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  already  exising  in  favor  of 
generous  support  of  every  institution  herein  named. 

(3)  It  must  encourage  the  introduction  of  elementary  agricultural  and 
domestic  science  into  all  the  schools.  It  must  especially  insist  upon  their 
introduction  into  the  high  and  normal  schools,  for  in  no  other  way  can  such 
teaching  become  general  in  the  common  or  district  schools,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  the  connecting  link  be  put  in  place  that  will  bring  the  people  into 
close  and  vital  touch  with  the  agricultural  college. 

(4)  The  institute  must  at  this  stage  of  the  work  invite  the  young  people 
and  their  teachers  to  its  sessions.  It  must  help  to  convince  them  that  educa- 
tion is  for  use :  that  the  higher  life  is  the  useful  life ;  that  the  highest  life 
is  the  most  useful  life :  that  the  first  purpose  in  education  is  to  enable  one 
"  to  earn  his  own  living  by  the  exercise  of  trained  powers  :  "  that  there  is 
no  vocation  in  which  mental  training  and  equipment  will  be  more  advantageous 
than  in  farming ;  that  this  vocation  will  give  ample  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  intellectual  power  one  possesses ;  that  its  rewards  are 
inferior  to  none :  that  its  duties  are  no  more  burdensome  than  those  of  other 
occupations ;  that  the  chances  for  success  are  greater  by  far  than  in  most 
occupations,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  honorable  than.  "  by  the  help  of 
God,  to  cut  a  straight  path  to  one's  own  living  through  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain  and  the  sprouting  grain,"  and  that  few  things  are  more  dishonorable  than 
the  attempt,  by  the  help  of  the  devil,  to  cut  a  crooked  path  to  one's  own  living 
through  the  fortunes  of  other  people. 
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The  farmer  has  little  temptation  and  little  need  to  engage  in  the  specula- 
tive or  disreputable.  For  him  the  soil  is  on  tap.  What  he  gets  diminishes  no 
man's  fortune.  By  the  ■  help  of  God  and  the  experiment  station  he  is  the 
creator  of  wealth.    But- he  needs  the  college,  too. 

And  the  college  needs  him,  and  both  need  the  experiment  station.  The  vital 
relations  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  of  the  educative  and  the  pro- 
ductive, are  being  understood  as  never  before.  The  educators  and  all  the 
people  are  beginning  to  believe  what  Doctor  Baldwin,  of  Yale,  said  some  time 
ago,  that  "  the  chief  end  of  life  is  not  to  get  an  education,  but  to  use  an 
education  ;  "  that  the  purpose  of  all  education  should  be  increased  efficiency  in 
doing  something  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Says  James  Freeman  Clarke :  "  Theory  without  practice  to  test  it.  to  verify 
it.  to  correct  it  is  idle  speculation ;  but  practice  without  theory  to  animate  it  is 
mere  mechanism.  In  every  art  and  in  every  business  theory  is  the  soul  and  prac- 
tice is  the  body.  All  success  depends  on  practice,  but  all  improvement  on  theory. 
Let  neither  despise  the  other." 

The  agricultural  college,  with  its  coworkers  in  the  educational  field,  is  the 
soul  of  twentieth  century  agriculture.  The  experiment  station,  with  its 
coworkers  on  the  farms,  is  the  body.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other.  The 
institute  should  become  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  them  ;  one  of  the 
forces  to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  The  soul  without  a  body,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  is  as  useless  as  a  body  without  a  soul. 

The  institute  as  it  exists  to-day  is  the  child  of  the  experiment  station.  Let 
it  be  nourished  and  fostered  until  it  shall  become  the  parent  of  higher  agricul- 
tural education  for  the  masses  :  until  all  the  people  shall  more  clearly  under- 
stand the  relation  of  theory  to  practice,  and  shall  more  fully  appreciate  the 
measureless  opportunities  and  the  "  marvelous  attractions  of  rural  and  indus- 
trial life." 

Discussion. 

C.  M.  Conner,  of  Florida,  stated  that  the  relation  of  the  agricultural  college 
to  the  institute  worker  is  somewhat  the  position  of  the  teacher  with  refer- 
ence to  his  pupils,  since  men  are  nothing  more  than  boys  grown  up,  and  since 
the  agricultural  college  teaches  the  workers.  He  thought  that  the  agricultural 
college  could  assist  the  farmers'  institutes  by  encouraging  boys  during  their 
college  course  to  prepare  themselves  for  institute  work. 

ADVERTISING  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Advertising  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  connection  with  a  successful  series  of  farmers'  institutes. 
At  least  such  has  been  my  experience  in  the  brief  period  institutes  have  been 
held  in  North  Dakota.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  amount  of  funds  at 
your  disposal  is  limited,  and  you  find  it  impossible  to  have  what  might  prop- 
erly be  called  an  "  advance  agent "  for  the  institutes. 

At  the  time  of  taking  hold  of  the  work  in  North  Dakota  I  had  never  attended 
more  than  one-half  dozen  farmers'  institutes  and,  knowing  absolutely  nothing 
as  to  how  they  had  been  advertised,  a  system  of  properly  advertising  had  to 
be  worked  out  to  suit  our  conditions.  In  treating  this  subject  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  offer  many  suggestions  as  to  how  an  institute  meeting  should  be 
advertised,  but  to  state  how  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  North  Dakota, 
hoping  thereby  to  bring  out  the  experience  of  others  along  this  line. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  prepared  a  blank  form  of  application  for  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute meeting.  This  was  to  be  a  formal  application  for  an  institute,  and  when 
signed  by  the  local  committee,  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  a  hall,  properly 
heated  and  lighted,  and  to  assist  in  advertising  the  meeting.  I  usually  selected 
one  of  the  committee  who  had  signed  the  application  with  whom  to  carry  on 
the  correspondence  relative  to  that  institute.  If  possible,  it  was  some  one  with 
whom  I  was  personally  acquainted.  I  also  urged  that  in  the  selection  of  a  local 
committee  the  business  men  and  farmers  should  both  be  represented,  and  by 
all  means  the  committee  should  be  one  in  whom  the  farmers  had  confidence 
and  who  had  been  successful  as  farmers  and  business  men. 

The  only  advertising  matter  furnished  by  the  State  is  a  large  poster  calling 
attention  to  the  institute  and  the  subjects  to  be  treated  during  the  meeting. 
These  are  sent  out  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  I  have  found  the  committee  did  their  work  fairly  well  in 
distributing  these  posters.  I  also  urged  the  raising  of  some  funds  for  the 
payment  of  hall  rent  and  for  lighting  and  heating,  in  addition  to  getting 
out  some  advertising  matter  locally.  An  excellent  plan  has  been  for  the 
local  committee  to  have  a  postal  card  printed  and  sent  to  each  farmer  invit- 
ing him  to  be  present  at  the  institute,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  urging  him  to  come  prepared  to  ask  questions  and  give  his  •  expe- 
rience if  called  upon.  Some  places,  in  addition  to  the  postal-card  invitation, 
have  had  distributed  a  week  before  the  institute  a  small  poster  announcing  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  that  were  to  be  taken  up  by  them.  At  one  of  the 
best  institutes  held  in  our  State  the  past  year  the  business  men  arranged  to 
furnish  luncheon  for  all  the  farmers  and  their  families  who  would  attend  the 
institute.  This  was  at  a  small  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
where  the  farmhouses  are  few  and  far  between,  but,  nevertheless,  there  were 
over  250  people  attending  the  institute.  I  also  endeavor  to  enlist  the  local 
newspaper  in  the  institute,  either  through  the  committee  or  by  writing  the  editor 
a  personal  letter,  if  not  already  acquainted  with  him.  All  but  a  very  few  are 
willing  to  give  their  space  freely  for  advertising  the  institute,  but  in  many 
instances,  not  having  had  any  experience  with  such  meetings,  they  don't  know 
exactly  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  To  many  of  them,  if  you  send  a  list  of  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  each  is  to  discuss,  they  will  publish  the  list  without 
any  comment  whatever.  To  get  around  this  difficulty  last  year  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  write  notices  of  the  institutes  and  send  them  to  the  editors  ready  to 
be  put  into  print.  This  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  them,  but  entails  con- 
siderable labor  upon  the  superintendent,  for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no  light  task 
to  write  editorials  on  the  farmers'  institutes  for  a  half  dozen  papers  in  the 
same  territory  and  not  say  the  same  thing  about  each  speaker.  Nevertheless, 
I  carried  out  the  idea  for  the  46  institutes  held  last  year.  If  it  was  possible  to 
visit  the  different  places  where  institutes  have  been  scheduled,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  printed  on  the  large  poster  the  name  of  the  hall  in  which 
the  meeting  would  be  held.  Then  about  a  week  before  the  institute  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  send  to  each  of  the  country  school-teachers  within  a 
radius  of  10  or  12  miles  a  quantity  of  printed  handbills  stating  where  and  when 
the  institute  would  be  held,  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  names  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  These  handbills  can  be  printed  in  large 
quantities  very  cheaply.  A  list  of  the  teachers  can  be  secured  from  the  county 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  every  boy  or  girl  in  the  country  would  thus 
be  advertising  the  farmers'  institute  meeting  by  carrying  home  one  of  these 
handbills.  At  one  of  our  especially  well  attended  institutes  the  local  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which,  by  the  way.  was  editor  of  the  local  paper,  had 
printed  in  large  quantities  a  small  handbill  or  "  dodger,"  as  it  is  called.  This 
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dodger  simply  stated  where  the  institute  was  to  be  held,  the  time  at  which  the 
meetings  would  open,  and  invited  everyone  to  come  and  bring  the  family.  These 
were  distributed  among  the  business  men  of  the  town,  and  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  institute  every  farmer  purchasing  a  bill  of  goods  found  one  of 
these  little  dodgers  wrapped  up  with  it  on  reaching  home.  It  was  very  effective 
in  making  known  the  institute  and  bringing  out  a  good  attendance. 

The  postal-card  invitation  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  where  there  are  plenty  of 
funds  the  superintendent  should  have  them  printed  and  sent  to  the  local  com- 
mittee for  addresses  and  mailing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  excellent  idea 
to  have  the  local  committee  get  out  their  own  invitations,  as  it  shows  they  are 
interested  and  will  work  to  make  the  institute  a  success.  At  one  place  last 
year  I  know  of  $140  being  subscribed  by  the  business  men  for  the  institute.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn  they  adopted  every  scheme  that  I  could  suggest  for  advertis- 
ing.   It  is  needless  to  say  they  had  a  successful  meeting. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  having  the  locality  assist  the  superintendent  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  a  hall  and  paying  for  some  of  the  advertising.  If  there  is 
not  enough  interest  in  the  meeting  to  attempt  this  much  assistance  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  institute  will  be  a  success. 

I  have  found  that  four-fifths  of  the  places  where  institutes  have  been  held 
send  in  applications  for  meetings  the  next  year.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
me  that  that  particular  locality  believes  in  the  institute  and  is  willing  to  render 
some  assistance  to  make  it  successful. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Menges,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  institute  is 
usually  advertised  in  about  the  way  Mr.  Kaufman  had  suggested,  with  probably 
the  exception  that  the  newspapers  take  quite  an  interest  in  advertising.  Nev- 
ertheless the  attendance  is  not  as  large  as  it  used  to  be  or  as  is  desired.  He 
thought  sufficient  attention  was  not  given  to  advertising  the  lectures. 

Mr.  Kaufman,  of  North  Dakota,  stated  that  the  papers  in  his  State  were  quite 
ready  to  help  in  the  institute  work,  but  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 
do  it.  They  need  assistance  in  advertising  the  meetings.  The  assistance  of 
railroads  in  the  way  of  reduced  rates  had  helped  greatly  in  the  attendance  at 
the  institutes.  The  feeling  toward  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  is  one  of  respect  and  confidence. 

Mr.  Dye.  of  New  Jersey,  thought  the  providing  of  luncheon  added  an  attract- 
ive feature. 

The  competitive  idea  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Gregg,  of  Minnesota.  He  held 
that  a  good  institute  would  advertise  subsequent  meetings. 

Mr.  Ellis,  of  Missouri,  had  found  the  competitive  feature  of  value  in  Missouri 
when  kept  within  limits  and  not  allowed  to  overshadow  the  strictly  educational 
part  of  the  work.  He  thought  this  was  also  true  of  all  entertainment  features, 
although  the  tendency  was  for  them  to  detract  from  the  main  object  of  the 
institute.  The  educational  side  of  the  competitive  exhibits  should  be  kept 
prominent. 

"  In  Missouri  we  have  no  round-up  institute  meetings,  but  we  have  a  number 
of  State  associations  that  hold  annual  meetings,  and  we  cooperate  with  each  of 
those  associations.  We  arrange  to  pay  from  our  institute  fund  the  expenses 
of  one  representative  from  the  agricultural  club  in  the  college  to  attend  each  of 
these  meetings,  and  to  read  a  paper  on  some  subject.  We  also  seek  out  our 
best  graduates  that  go  back  to  the  farms  and  try  to  arrange  for  them,  the  first 
year  after  they  graduate,  to  do  at  least  one  week's  institute  work,  paying  them  a 
small  salary  and  their  expenses.    We  put  these  young  men  forward  as  the 
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conditions  indicate  are  best,  and  thus  try  to  develop  some  of  them  into  good 
institute  workers. 

"  We  find  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  local  permanent  organization. 
Our  organizations  iii  the  county  are  nearly  all  temporary,  for  one  year  only. 
Where  we  have  permanent  local  organizations,  such  as  dairy  or  horticultural 
associations  or  granges,  we  work  through  them  and  do  not  try  to  bring  about 
an  independent  organization.  But  where  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind  we 
have  some  trouble  in  maintaining  a  permanent  organization. 

"  As  has  been  said,  the  best  plan  to  advertise  an  institute  is  to  let  it  advertise 
itself.  We  have  proven  that  to  be  true.  Some  advertising,  however,  must  be 
done,  and  we  find  that  unless  we  prepare  the  notes  and  editorials  a  majority 
of  the  editors,  while  anxious  to  use  the  material  and  to  promote  the  institute, 
do  not  know  what  to  use.  Another  plan  which  I  have  tried  is  to  send  personal 
letters  to  from  50  to  300  farmers  living  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  I  think  these  personal  letters  have  a  very  good  effect." 

Mr.  Dodson,  of  Louisiana,  spoke  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  reaching 
those  who  read  the  papers  but  little  and  are  not  in  touch  with  the  progressive 
men  of  their  communities. 

Mr.  Huston,  of  St.  Louis,  commended  the  competitive  idea,  but  stated  that  it 
must  be  handled  with  tact  or  it  may  make  ill-feeling.  Especially  should  the 
institute  lecturer  avoid  acting  as  judge  in  competitive  contests.  He  thought 
that  the  matter  of  advertising  could  be  accomplished  with  no  great  expense  if 
pains  are  taken  to  properly  report  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Thoburn,  of  Oklahoma,  spoke  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  population 
and  varying  conditions  in  that  Territory,  and  expressed  high  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  advertising,  considering  the  success  in  Oklahoma  in  the  matter  of 
attendance  as  proportionate  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  advertising  done. 

"  Our  organizations  are  permanent;  they  carry  over  from  year  to  year,  and  as 
the  success  of  a  local  institute  largely  depends  upon  the  energy  and  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  of  the  secretary,  I  get  them  to  select  the  right  kind  of  a 
secretary,  who  will  take  care  of  things  and  then  I  help  him  to  do  the  adver- 
tising." 

He  had  found  that  under  certain  conditions  competitive  exhibits  served  a 
useful  purpose,  although  it  might  not  be  wise  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature 
of  institute  work.    He  thought  special  effort  should  be  made  to  interest  the  boys. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Mr.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  briefly  explained  the  conditions  in  Indiana  and  the 
organization  of  institutes  in  that  State. 

"  The  institute  act  under  which  we  operate  makes  it  mandatory  on  the  insti- 
tute committee  to  undertake  an  institute  in  each  county  in  the  State. 

"Another  condition  that  exists  there  is  that  the  committee  of  general  manage- 
ment are  all  men  busily  engaged  in  other  lines.  The  institute  is  not  simply  a 
side  line,  but  it  is  one  of  different  lines  these  men  are  occupied  with.  The 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  is  president  of  the  university.  Another 
member  of  the  committee  is  the  director  of  the  experiment  station,  and  a  third 
member  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  certain 
administrative  duties  grow  out  of  that  relation. 

"  Now,  the  purpose  in  effecting  a  local  organization  should  perhaps  receive 
consideration  for  a  moment.  There  are  several  purposes  in  view.  One  is  to 
fit  these  conditions  that  I  have  mentioned,  to  divide  somewhat  the  labor,  to 
share  the  responsibility,  to  get  the  people  throughout  the  State  to  take  some 
portion  of  the  work,  and  to  enlist  as  many  people  as  possible  in  all  portions  of 
the  State,  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  people  as  fully  as  possible  without  going 
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over  the  field  again  and  again,  as  we  have  not  time  to  do  visiting  in  person  to 
any  great  extent.  To  locate  the  meetings  intelligently  is  another  purpose — 
that  is,  meetings  with  reference  to  local  conditions.  Our  purpose  now  is  to 
hold  these  meetings  within  reach  of  every  farmer  of  the  State  as  frequently  as 
possible.  We  hope  to  do  that  once  in  about  three  years,  to  get  around  again 
and  again,  so  that  every  farmer  will  have  a  meeting  within  easy  reach  if  he  is 
disposed  to  attend.  Another  purpose  is  to  provide  some  local  funds  with  which 
to  supplement  what  the  State  can  give  for  the  work. 

"  We  have  had  a  form  of  local  organization  almost  from  the  first,  but  as  the 
work  increased,  as  the  number  of  meetings  became  greater,  we  saw  the  need  of 
some  more  uniform  and  effective  form  of  organization  than  we  had,  and  one 
year  ago  the  general  management  proposed  a  plan  of  organization  county-wide 
in  its  extent,  one  which  should,  in  the  roster  of  officers,  represent  every  town- 
ship in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State.  This  general  plan,  of  course,  organizes 
the  people  of  the  counties  into  institute  organizations  or  associations  having  a 
definite  recognized  relation  to  the  general  management  and  having  certain 
local  duties  to  perform. 

"  These  are  organized  with  a  president,  a  secretary — perhaps  a  secretary- 
treasurer — and  a  township  vice-president  or  committeeman  from  each  township 
in  the  county.  All  of  these  rosters  of  officers  are  reported  to  the  general  office, 
so  that  we  have  there  on  file  the  names  of  the  officials  connected  with  these  local 
organizations  and  have  a  ready  means  of  giving  information  relative  to  any 
section  of  the  State — its  suitability  for  a  farmers*  institute,  the  nearness  of  a 
hall,  etc. 

k>  We  are  now  also  setting  out  to  effect  a  like  organization  of  the  women  of  the 
State  under  the  term  of  '  home  makers'  associations  '  or  £  women's  auxiliaries,' 
and  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  have  a  number  of  women's  auxiliaries  in  addition 
to  those  already  existing  within  the  coming  year.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
all  the  way  from  twenty  to  thirty  or  more  persons  officially  related  to  the  work 
in  their  respective  counties,  depending  on  the  number  of  counties.  In  my  own 
county  we  have  some  thirty-two  persons  connected  with  the  institute  and  the 
'  home  makers'  association.'  In  many  counties  where  they  have  more  townships 
there  will  be  more.    That  will  vary  from  perhaps  12  to  15  up  to  20  or  30. 

"  I  might  say  that  early  in  the  season  a  duplicate  form  of  letter  or  mimeo- 
graph sheet  is  sent  out  requesting  the  township  chairmen  to  call  their  subordi- 
nates together  and  give  the  superintendent  advice  as  to  where  they  would  like 
to  hold  meetings  and  as  to  the  subjects  that  they  would  like  to  have  presented 
by  the  speakers  at  those  meetings.  Very  early  in  the  season,  perhaps  in  Febru- 
ary or  March  preceding  the  year  when  the  work  is  done,  the  chairmen  are  coun- 
seled to  confer,  to  get  an  expression  of  the  people  in  the  different  townships, 
and  secure  representation  in  the  returns  sent  in.  These  are  carefully  arranged, 
and  the  meetings  are  grouped  with  a  view  of  effecting  an  economy  as  far  as 
possible,  and  with  a  view  also  of  assigning  the  workers  who  will  treat  the 
desired  subjects. 

"  We  are  now  seeking  to  multiply  the  number  of  meetings  in  the  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  counties.  The  smallest  counties  are  to  have  two  days  of  institute 
work,  the  next  larger  county  three  days  :  then,  the  larger  county  four  days,  and 
the  largest  counties  five  days  of  institute  work,  and  these  local  officers  will 
make  this  selection  after  conference  with  each  other,  the  purpose  being  to 
insure  that  all  the  localities  shall  have  a  fair  chance  for  their  portion  of  the 
meetings. 

"  When  this  work  is  done  in  the  superintendent's  office,  a  schedule  is  made 
up  and  published,  and  a  list,  containing  not  only  the  assigned  speakers  but 
others  as  well,  is  sent  out.    The  rest  of  the  work  is  left  largely  to  these  local 
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organizations.  They  have  already  named  the  places  of  meeting.  They  secure 
halls,  schoolrooms,  or  suitable  meeting  places  for  their  meetings  and  do  all  such 
work,  and  conduct  the  meetings,  the  chairman  acting  as  the  presiding  officer, 
as  a  rule. 

The  meetings  are  reported  usually  to  the  local  papers,  and  always  to  the 
superintendent  on  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  so  that  he  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  work. 

"  Over  50  of  the  92  counties  in  the  State  effected  permanent  organizations 
on  a  uniform  basis  in  the  past  year,  and  our  conference  recommended  that 
the  work  go  on.  so  I  presume  the  remaining  counties,  or  most  of  them,  will 
organize  during  the  coming  year,  and  we  shall  have  then  perfected  the  local 
permanent  institute  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

"  One  of  the  necessities  for  perfecting  this  organization  was  the  inequalities 
that  were  observed  in  the  selection  of  places  of  meeting,  where  the  institute 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  place  of  meeting.  Of  course  the  place  that 
had  it  this  year,  if  it  was  a  good  meeting,  had  the  right  of  way  for  the  next 
one  and  the  other  points  had  no  show.  We  definitely  provide  now  that  the 
officers  shall  constitute  an  executive  committee  and  they,  after  conferring 
together,  shall  make  selections,  and  of  course  they  have  time  to  do  it  deliberately 
and  intelligently.  So  when  meetings  are  located  it  will  be  in  their  judgment 
where  they  can  be  successfully  held  and  where  the  people  will  actively  serve."' 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Putnam,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  stated  that  the  system  described  by  the 
previous  speaker  was  in  large  part  the  same  as  that  in  use  in  Ontario. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  we  would  start  out  to  hold  successful  institute  meetings 
in  Ontario  if  we  had  not  these  local  county  permanent  organizations.  We  have 
had  these  organizations  since  I  first  had  anything  to  do  with  this  work,  fifteen 
years  ago.  We  have  somewhat  extended  these  organizations  since  that  time, 
of  course  perfecting  them,  but  they  are  practically  along  the  same  line.  We 
have  from  one  to  three  or  four  organizations  in  each  county,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  county  and  the  population.  Each  electoral  district  forms  a 
permanent  organization  and  appoints  its  officers.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  this  is  that  you  have  men  in  each  county,  in  each  township,  who  feel  a 
personal  interest  in  the  work,  and  if  we  want  any  particular  work  done  in  a 
certain  township  or  county  we  feel  that  the  secretary  of  the  county  or  the 
electoral  district  has  a  man  in  that  township  or  county  that  he  can  put  to  do 
the  work  and  carry  it  on.  We  consider  that  the  secretary  of  the  county  organi- 
zation is  the  man  to  whom  the  superintendent  looks  to  have  things  carried  out. 

"  We  do  practically  all  of  our  arranging  for  meetings  through  correspondence 
with  the  county  secretary.  Of  course  we  have  a  full  list  of  the  directors  in  the 
different  townships  and  we  write  to  them,  spurring  them  on;  but  we  leave  a 
great  deal  of  the  detail  to  the  secretary.  We  find  that  it  is  better  to  do  that ; 
that  we  can  have  more  uniformity  in  that  way.  These  officers  are  appointed 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  election  of  officers  and  the  naming 
of  the  places  where  institute  meetings  are  to  be  held  that  year.  They  look  over 
the  ground  thoroughly  to  see  whether  a  certain  township  or  certain  portion  of 
a  township  has  been  neglected,  or  if  they  can  not  get  another  director  in  a  cer- 
tain corner  of  a  township  who  will  work  things  up  in  that  township.  It  seems 
to  me  the  great  need  in  Ontario  is  to  have  more  men,  or  better  men  probably, 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  local  work.  There  are  a  great  many  young  men 
and  a  very  great  many  farmers,  even  in  Ontario  where  institutes  have  been  held 
for  eighteen  years,  who  hardly  know  what  an  institute  is  yet,  and  the  great 
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problem  before  us  is  how  we  can  reach  more  people,  how  we  can  get  at  the 
young  people.  As  I  have  said,  we  look  upon  the  secretary  as  the  chief  officer  in 
the  county,  and  we  do  not  want  to  change  him  from  year  to  year  ;  we  want  to 
keep  the  same  man  at  that  work,  a  .man  who  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms 
we  require  him  to  fill  out.  He  studies  the  matter  of  advertising,  and  in  that 
way  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  superintendent.  We  generally  find  that  as 
soon  as  the  secretary  is  changed  the  work  is  apt  to  lag  for  a  year  or  two,  until 
the  new  secretary  gets  hold  of  the  ropes. 

"At  the  meeting  for  the  selection  of  officers  the  directors  select  the  places  at 
which  they  wish  meetings  held  during  the  following  institute  season,  both  where 
the  regular  metings  are  to  be  held  and  the  supplementary  meetings.  We  hold 
two  series  of  meetings  in  each  county.  The  first  series  we  call  the  regular 
meetings.  Each  county  is  allowed  two  of  these  meetings,  and  the  department 
undertakes  to  pay  the  speakers'  traveling  expenses  and  everything  except  the 
advertising  for  those  two  meetings.  For  the  four  supplementary  meetings  we 
undertake  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  speaker,  while  the  local  institute  pays  the 
traveling  expenses.  Any  additional  meetings  are  paid  for  entirely  by  the  local 
organization.  Some  of  these  local  organizations  hold  as  many  as  twenty  meet- 
ings during  the  year  in  an  electoral  district. 

"  The  way  in  which  these  local  institutes  are  enabled  to  do  this  is  this : 
They  charge  25  cents  membership  fee  for  every  person  who  joins  the  institute. 
They  are  given  a  Government  grant  of  $25,  and  they  get  a  grant  from  their 
county  council  of  $25.  The  Government  giant  is  given  to  them  on  condition 
that  they  get  the  $25  from  the  county. 

"And  another  method  which  they  have  of  raising  money  is  running  excur- 
sions to  our  agricultural  college  and  experimental  farm.  A  great  many  of 
the  counties  get  special  rates  from  the  railroads  and  run  an  excursion  there, 
and  some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $150,  or  $200,  or  $250  out  of  their  day's 
excursion,  and  they  use  that  money  for  their  local  work. 

"  I  can  not  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  importance  of  having  good  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors.  They  are  useful  in  many  ways,  but  especially 
in  assisting  in  the  local  advertising. 

"  If  a  meeting  which  has  been  arranged  and  advertised  has  to  be  canceled 
on  account  of  bad  weather  or  sickness  of  the  speaker  or  for  any  other  cause, 
these  local  men  are  there  and  they  will  arrange  for  a  meeting  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  advertise  it  among  themselves,  and  hurry  it  on,  and  probably  have  just 
as  successful  a  meeting  as  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  They  arrange 
for  speakers  themselves,  through  their  own  secretary,  and  carry  on  this  meeting 
independent  of  the  department  at  Toronto,  although  they  are  required  to  report 
and  to  superintend  all  meetings  which  have  been  held. 

"  They  also  hold  seed  fairs,  which  are  a  very  good  feature. 

"As  regards  judging  competitions,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  you  must 
be  very  careful  in  arranging  for  them  or  you  are  apt  to  create  local  jealousies. 
It  is  much  better  to  get  all  the  stock  which  you  are  going  to  use  at  a  judging 
competition  from  one  person  and  have  a  competent  person  to  point  out  the  good 
and  the  bad  points  of  the  different  cattle  in  the  exhibition,  and,  if  possible,  get 
a  number  of  volunteers  from  the  audience  to  enter  the  competition  as  judges. 
After  they  have  expressed  their  judgment  they  are  interested  in  it  and  are 
anxious  to  see  what  the  man  in  charge  of  the  class  will  point  out  in  the  way  of 
any  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made. 

"  I  think  also  that  a  feature  in  connection  with  this  work  which  should  prove 
very  beneficial  is  the  holding  of  monthly  meetings  during  the  winter  months. 
I  would  not  advise  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  during  the  winter  I  think 
we  can  well  furnish  work  for  the  various  townships. 
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"  I  have  in  mind  that  I  shall  collect  information  from  each  locality  as  to  its 
particular  needs.  Then  when  I  ask  an  institute  man  to  go  to  a  certain  locality 
to  speak  I  will  furnish  him  with  the  information  which  I  have  as  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  that  locality.  He  can  then  have  his  address  in  readiness  to  be 
suited  to  the  people  he  is  going  to  address.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
feature  of  the  work. 

"  In  some  places  in  Ontario  we  have  a  canning  factory  here  and  a  few  miles 
from  that  we  have  a  pork-packing  establishment,  and  in  the  next  county  it  may 
be  that  they  give  most  of  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  horses.  We  have  to 
cater  to  the  different  localities,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  that  if  we  are 
going  to  educate  the  people  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Putnam  stated  that  he  thought  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  spend  much  time  in  the  field  to  learn  local  conditions  and  should 
arrange,  if  possible,  to  hear  every  speaker  at  least  once. 

George  W.  Dean,  of  Illinois,  spoke  briefly  of  the  growth  of  farmers'  insti- 
tutes in  that  State. 

WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Mrs.  S.  Noble  King,  of  Illinois.  In  our  State  (Illinois)  the  question  of  holding 
separate  women's  institutes  has  never  been  raised.  From  the  first  the  work  of 
the  women  has  been  affiliated  with  that  of  the  men ;  but  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly 
as  I  can  what  we  have  accomplished  and  what  we  purpose  to  do  in  the  future. 

A  little  less  than  seven  years  ago  a  few  women  who  were  interested  in 
scientific  methods  of  housekeeping  decided  that  the  farmers'  wives  ought  to 
have  subjects  presented  at  the  county  institutes  along  lines  of  work  peculiarly 
their  own,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  an  organization  in  the  different 
counties,  to  be  known  as  "  domestic  science  associations  "  and  to  work  with  their 
husbands  and  brothers  in  the  county  institutes. 

The  purpose  of  these  organizations  was  twofold — first,  to  learn  and  practice 
better  methods  in  our  homes ;  second,  to  help  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
domestic  science  into  the  public  schools  of  our  State,  country  schools  as  well  as 
city  and  town  schools.  The  presidents  of  the  county  institutes  were  asfeed  for 
the  names  of  three  or  four  progressive  women,  living  near  together,  who 
would  be  likely  to  take  up  a  work  of  this  kind  and  who  would  inspire  other 
women  to  do  the  same. 

Through  these  efforts  20  counties  were  organized  the  first  year.  Since  that 
time  the  growth  has  been  steady  and  gradual,  and  to-day  90  of  our  102  counties 
are  doing  active  work.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  meeting  held  but  once  a  year 
could  be  of  very  little  benefit,  and  the  women  decided  to  form  study  clubs 
which  should  meet  once  a  month — some  of  them  bimonthly. 

As  these  meetings  were  usually  held  at  the  county  seat  many  women  who 
would  like  to  do  so  were  unable  to  attend,  and  they  formed  auxiliary  clubs  in 
neighborhoods,  some  counties  having  five  or  six.  The  first  organization  in  a 
county  is  responsible  for  the  programme  of  one  session  at  the  county  insti- 
tute, and  every  club  is  expected  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  which 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  State  farmers'  institute. 

These  women  are  studying  sanitation,  hygiene,  nutritive  value  and  cost  of 
food,  bacteriology,  care  and  diet  of  the  growing  child,  diet  for  the  aged  and 
invalid,  care  of  the  sick  in  our  homes,  and  many  other  topics  which  are  of 
interest  to  the  intelligent  housekeeper. 

The  first  obstacle  met  with  was  lack  of  literature  on  the  subjects  which 
were  to  be  studied.  This  was  overcome  by  the  generosity  of  the  State  farm- 
ers' institute,  who  gave  us  funds  for  a  library,  which  is  in  care  of  our  State 
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secretary,  and  which  is  free,  except  postage  on  the  books,  to  all  the  women  in 
the  State  who  are  members  of  our  organization.  This  library,  which  consists 
of  120  volumes,  is  made  up  wholly  of  books  relating  to  some  phase  of  home 
life.  A  club  may  take  three  or  five  books  at  one  time  and  keep  them  three 
months.    An  individual  member  of  a  club  may  take  one  and  keep  it  two  weeks. 

While  people  are  talking  a  good  deal  about  domestic  science  and  thousands 
of  women  are  studying  it.  there  are  still  many  who  think  it  is  limited  to  the 
mechanical  work  of  cooking  and  sewing.  If  household  science  meant  that  only, 
it  would  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  the  field  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it. 
In  studying  the  subject  of  cookery  the  object  is  not  to  learn  to  make  fancy 
desserts  or  new  salads,  but  rather  the  chemistry  of  cooking  and  the  application 
of  the  proper  degree  of  heat  to  various  food  substances.  We  try  to  have  our 
practice  in  cooking  illustrate  a  principle,  just  as  an  experiment  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  does,  thus  eliminating  "  luck."  which  has  so  long  been  responsible 
for  underdone  bread,  overdone  steak,  and  poor  coffee. 

In  housework  more  than  in  any  other  occupation  conservatism  bars  out  new 
discoveries,  and  it  is  said  that  less  progress  has  been  made  in  this  industry  in 
the  last  two  hundred  years  than  in  any  other,  but  from  present  indications 
that  can  not  truthfully  be  said  twenty-five  years  hence. 

Tradition  has  been  carried  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  it  is  still 
believed  by  some  that  women  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and 
the  care  of  children,  and  this.  too.  in  the  face  of  many  dismal  failures  and  the 
appalling  mortality  among  children.  Dr.  Felix  Oswald  says  that  "  In  America 
alone  the  little  sparks  of  100,000  lives  are  annually  smothered  out  by  the  igno- 
rance of  their  mothers." 

When  our  grandmothers  were  girls  they  were  taught  all  the  household  arts 
with  which  their  mothers  were  familiar.  Beginning  with  the  raw  material, 
they  made  cloth,  which  they  afterwards  fashioned  into  garments  ;  they  spun 
yarn,  which  they  knit  into  mittens  and  wove  into  bedspreads — those  same  bed- 
spreads which  are  now  so  highly  prized  by  one  who  has  fallen  heir  to  this 
sample  of  her  grandmother's  handiwork.  They  were  taught  to  preserve  meats 
for  summer  use,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  for  winter  use,  and  even  to  dip  or 
mold  the  candles  upon  which  they  depended  for  light 

And  we  need  not  arrogate  to  ourselves  all  the  knowledge  of  scientific  cooking. 
Many  of  our  mothers  cooked  as  scientifically  as  do  the  teachers  of  to-day,  but 
they  learned  it  by  long  and  careful  experiments.  They  learned  when  quick  cook- 
ing would  give  the  best  results  and  when  slow  cooking  was  necessary.  They 
knew  the  conditions  necessary  to  make  good  bread,  and  they  were  adepts  in  the 
art  of  seasoning.  In  these  and  many  other  ways  they  were  taught  to  take 
responsibility,  which  made  them  strong,  capable  women. 

With  the  change  in  social  and  economic  conditions  the  industries  that  were 
formerly  carried  on  in  the  home  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  factories 
until  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  housekeepers  depending  largely  upon  the  manu- 
facturer for  food  that  can  be  served  with  only  a  minimum  of  labor  and  with 
little  reference  to  its  nutritive  value  or  relative  cost. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  the  question  why  so  few  girls  are  in  the  home  help- 
ing their  mothers,  while  an  army  can  be  mustered  for  service  in  store,  office,  or 
factory.  Probably  there  would  be  many  answers,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  one 
lying  nearest  the  truth  would  be  found  in  the  low  valuation  set  upon  housework 
by  the  women  of  the  present  day.  We  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  home  is  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation,  but  the  work  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  home 
has,  some  way.  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  extreme, 
and  any  measure  that  will  help  to  start  it  in  the  other  direction  should  be  wel- 
comed by  all  right  thinking  men  and  women. 
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Students  of  sociology  believe  that  the  study  and  practice  of  domestic  science 
would  give  to  domestic  employment  the  dignity  which  it  deserves  and  would 
help  to  solve  the  problem  of  better  living  at  less  cost.  It  would  give  to  the 
mistress  of  the  home  a  knowledge  of  foods  in  the  widest  sense.  She  would  be 
able  to  select  such  as  would  best  serve  the  purpose  of  the  growing  child,  the 
laboring  man  or  woman,  the  aged,  and  the  invalid.  She  would  see  that  the 
muscle  and  bone  building  material  were  supplied  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
energy  producers. 

There  are  mothers  who  are  studying  the  subject  of  balanced  rations  for  their 
families  as  the  farmers  do  for  their  stock,  realizing  that  every  child  has  a  right 
to  the  best  possible  physical  and  mental  development. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  character  of  the  food  eaten  affects  the 
mental  and  moral  status  of  the  individual. 

The  mistress  of  a  home  should  be  able  not  only  to  select  food  intelligently, 
but  she  should  be  able  to  cook  and  serve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
palatable  and  attractive. 

Cooking  is  a  fine  art — just  as  much  of  an  art  as  is  music  or  drawing — and 
she  who  is  master  of  it  is  deserving  of  as  much  credit  as  she  who  excels  in 
picture  or  song. 

We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  ideal  which  Ruskin  so  beautifully  set  before  us 
when  he  said  "  Cooking  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea  and  of  Circe  and  of 
Calypso  and  of  Helen  and  of  Rebecca  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  it  means  the 
knowledge  of  all  herbs  and  fruits  and  balms  and  spices ;  and  of  all  that  is 
sweet  and  healing  in  fields  and  groves  and  savory  in  meats ;  it  means  careful- 
ness and  inventiveness  and  watchfulness  and  willingness  and  readiness  of  appli- 
ance. It  means  the  economy  of  your  great-grandmother  and  the  science  of  modern 
chemists ;  it  means  much  tasting  and  no  wasting ;  it  means  English  thorough- 
ness and  a  French  art  and  Arabian  hospitality.  Needlework,  too,  is  an  art,  and 
she  who  knows  how  to  use  her  needle  deftly  and  how  to  fashion  garments  be- 
comingly is  just  as  truly  an  artist  as  is  the  painter  who  drapes  the  figures  on 
his  canvas." 

But  again  I  repeat  that  cooking  and  sewing  are  only  phases  of  domestic 
science. 

Every  woman  who  is  mistress  of  a  home  needs  to  know  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  that  home  without  the  intervention  of  the  board  of  health.  She  needs 
to  know  something  about  bacteria — those  tiny  plants  that  play  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  her  work. 

She  needs  to  know  that  some  are  friends  and  some  are  foes,  and  she  should 
know  how  to  cultivate  the  one  and  how  to  destroy  the  other.  Every  housewife 
should  understand  something  of  chemistry  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  chemical 
changes  and  combinations.  She  needs  to  know  something  of  biology,  that  she 
may  understand  the  processes  of  life  and  growth.  She  will  learn  that  sunlight 
is  the  great  germ  destroyer,  and  that  dark  and  ill-ventilated  rooms  invite  dis- 
ease germs. 

It  is  said  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical condition  of  its  people,  and  their  moral  and  physical  condition  depend 
largely  upon  the  food  they  eat  and  the  houses  they  live  in. 

The  habits  of  industry  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  gained  by  a  training  in 
domestic  affairs  is  of  no  small  value  in  forming  the  girl's  character,  in  estab- 
lishing in  her  mind  the  difference  between  being  a  partner  in  the  world's  work 
and  being  a  parasite,  enjoying  always  the  fruit  of  others'  labor. 

On  no  account  would  we  be  understood  as  advocating  industrial  training  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  studies ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  proven  that  this  work  can 
be  taught  in  the  schools  without  loss  to  other  branches  of  study. 
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Let  us  educate  our  girls  on  broad  lines,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  art,  and  in 
music.  All  these  will  help  them  to  be  a  greater  power  in  the  home,  but  at  the 
same  time  let  them  have  instruction  in  practical  home  affairs  and  the  manual 
ability  to  meet  the  common  industrial  wants  of  the  average  home. 

But,  more  than  all  else,  if  the  art  and  science  of  housekeeping  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  girls  will  learn  to  regard  housework  not  as  drudgery  to  be  escaped 
from,  but  as  work  which  lays  under  tribute  many  sciences  and  which  is  more 
conducive  to  contentment  and  happiness  in  the  home  than  all  other  arts  com- 
bined. 

Discussion. 

Miss  Blanche  Maddock,  of  Ontario.  I  would  like  to  speak  more  particularly 
of  our  work  in  Ontario.  Three  years  ago,  at  the  international  meeting  in 
Buffalo,  the  work  of  the  women's  institute  was  in  its  infancy,  and  many  doubts 
were  expressed  in  regard  to  its  future.  Those  doubts,  however,  are  being 
removed.  I  notice  a  difference  in  this  national  association  meeting.  Three  years 
ago  there  was  comparatively  little  interest  taken  in  the  women's  department. 
A  year  ago,  in  Toronto,  a  few  of  the  States,  as  they  reported,  mentioned  the 
women's  work  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  remember,  even  the  Illinois  institute  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  or  sufficiently  important  to  mention  the  Illinois  women's 
work.  I  notice  a  great  change  here.  A  large  majority  of  the  different  State 
reports  speak  of  the  women's  work  and  the  good  that  it  is  doing. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  1,000  members  in  Ontario.  We  have  to-day  about 
7;000  members.  We  have  about  250  different  organizations ;  that  is,  we  have 
58  district  institutes,  with  a  number  of  branches  in  each  district — from  1  to 
7  or  8. 

There  are  many  present  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  women's  institute 
system.  But  there  are  a  number  here  who  have  not  attended  one  of  these  inter- 
national meetings  before,  and  I  will  go  into  it  briefly.  The  women's  institute  is 
under  the  farmers'  institute  and  is  conducted  on  the  same  plan.  It  is  called  the 
women's  institute  in  order  that  it  may  be  recognized  as  a  department  of  the 
farmers'  institute  work.  I  have  heard  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science,  but  did  not  associate  it  with  the  great  farmers'  institute  movement.  It 
is  under  the  same  superintendent,  as  I  understand.  Our  ex-superintendent,  Mr. 
Creelman,  has  really  made  the  success  of  the  women's  institute  so  far.  He  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  taken  the  time  to  aid  materially  in  its  success.  Our 
new  superintendent,  Mr.  Putnam,  is  introducing  new  work  that  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  deal  of  success  with  in  the  future.  There  is  a  separate 
grant,  however,  aside  from  the  farmers'  institute  grant.  For  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  a  provincial  grant  of  $8,000  for  carrying  on  the  women's  work. 
This  is  used  for  a  great  many  different  purposes. 

Part  of  this  money  was  used  for  a  series  of  summer  meetings  for  women. 
This  last  year,  through  May  and  June,  we  had  about  225  women's  institute 
meetings.  Each  meeting  was  attended  and  addressed  by  two  delegates,  two 
women  sent  out  by  the  department.  One  usually  demonstrated  while  the  other 
would  take  up  some  other  subject. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  grant  given  to  each  district  institute  of  $10  from  this 
fund.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  $10  grant  from  each  farmers'  institute,  and 
very  often  a  county  council  grant  of  $25. 

In  that  way  we  have  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  money  is  used 
for  literature,  subscribing  for  magazines,  passing  these  magazines  around,  or 
bonusing  one  or  more  papers  so  that  members  get  their  papers  at  reduced  prices. 

Every  electoral  district  is  entitled  to  an  institute  and  this  grant.  When  an 
institute  is  organized  it  may  be  found  that  there  are  women  living  four  or  five 
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miles  away  who  are  interested,  and,  if  they  wish,  they  are  allowed  to  organize  a 
branch,  holding  meetings  at  the  different  homes.  They  have  a  local  fee  of  25 
cents  a  year.    This  is  for  advertising  or  for  rent  of  a  hall. 

The  round-up  at  Guelph  is  a  great  feature  of  our  work.  It  comes  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  fair  and  the  experimental  union  and  the  reunion  of  the  students  of 
the  college.  We  have  a  week  of  it.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  had  a 
deputation  or  a  delegate  from  each  institute  in  the  Province  sent  to  the  round-up. 
They  como  with  reports.  We  aim  to  have  speakers  not  only  from  Canada,  but 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

But  what  are  the  women's  institutes  doing?  Are  they  here  to  stay?  Is  the 
life  of  the  farmer's  wife  happier  and  more  social,  are  they  better  housekeepers 
and  cooks  than  before  this  organization  was  formed?  What  are  the  practical 
results  ? 

Four  years  ago,  when  attending  a  farmers'  institute  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  women's  institute  meeting,  I  found  in  many  instances  the  women 
had  to  be  introduced  to  each  other.  I  have  heard  this  remark  over  and  over 
again  :  "  I  know  your  husband  and  your  sons,  because  they  come  to  see  my 
husband  and  sons,"  and  then,  in  a  tone  of  apology,  "  You  know  we  women 
haven't  time  to  get  acquainted."  Then,  in  other  sections,  I  have  found  that 
certain  women  would  not  join  because  members  were  not  in  their  class  or  set. 
In  other  sections  women  in  a  certain  church  or  denomination  seemed  to  clique 
together ;  one  denomination  seemed  to  be  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  denomination.  Four  years  later,  visiting  iu  different  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince, I  find  a  marked  change  and  improvement.  I  have  found  that  women  of 
all  circles  and  denominations  are  drawn  together,  that  they  are  one  in  dis- 
cussing anything  that  will  benefit  the  home  or  make  the  home  work  easier  or 
pleasanter,  introducing  new  ideas,  and  making  the  home  life  happier  and 
brighter.  That  the  home  life  is  brighter  is  easily  proven.  Women,  earnest, 
thoughtful  women,  worried  and  tired  by  their  duties  at  home,  after  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  women's  institute,  go  home  soothed  in  thought  and  mind ;  they 
go  home  with  the  idea  of  putting  in  practice  some  of  the  sugggestions  which 
they  have  heard  at  the  institute  meeting;  they  go  home  with  new  ideas  and  the 
reflex  influence  of  sunshine  and  gladness  is  felt  upon  every  member  of  the  home. 

But  are  they  better  cooks  and  housekeepers?  By  better  cooks  I  do  not  mean 
whether  they  are  able  to  put  a  greater  variety  and  a  greater  quantity  on  the 
tables.  Rather  the  reverse.  In  fact,  one  object  of  our  institute  is  to  do  away 
with  the  tables  we  sometimes  see,  and  rather  than  have  two  or  three  kinds  of 
meat,  pies  galore,  and  cakes  which  vie  with  each  other  in  fancy  coloring  and 
design,  we  may  find  a  made-over  dish  or  a  relish,  and  well-made  bread  and 
butter. 

Four  years  ago,  when  introducing  the  principles  of  nutrition,  trying  to  teach 
the  foods  that  are  suitable  for  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  for  different 
members  of  the  family,  we  had  to  go  very  slowly  and  carefully.  At  first  simply 
the  rudiments  of  the  subject  were  discussed.  But  now  I  find  that  by  the  dis- 
cussion entered  into  this  subject  is  almost  as  familiar  to  the  members  of  the 
institutes  as  to  the  Department.  This  is  due  to  the  literature  that  has  been 
sent  out.  The  Department  sends  literature,  and  some  of  the  grant  money  is 
expended  in  literature ;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  a  separate  library  with 
books  relating  to  this  subject ;  or  where  there  is  a  library  already  established 
in  a  village  or  town,  certain  books  relating  to  the  subject  have  been  placed  in 
those  libraries.  The  members  are  allowed  to  draw  these  out  and  they  prepare 
papers  on  various  subjects  along  that  line. 

In  that  way  our  members  are  becoming  conversant  with  subjects  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  they  considered  altogether  too  technical.    Our  women's  insti- 
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tutes  are  not  only  taking  up  this  subject  of  food,  but  many  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  home  which  are  quite  as  important.  Domestic  science  does  not 
mean  cooking,  and  cooking  alone.  I  think  we  have  had  a  wrong  idea  of  that  to 
a  certain  extent.  There  are  other  subjects  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important. 
There  is  the  subject  of  ventilation,  the  need  of  pure  air.  the  need  of  sunshine 
and  health,  that  is  quite  as  important  as  any  other.  All  these  subjects  are  taken 
up  and  discussed.  We  aim  in  our  institute  work  to  develop  the  all-round 
woman,  with  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  and  moral. 

The  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful  has  been  one  of  our  specialties  for 
the  last  year  or  two.  We  have  encouraged  the  members  of  our  institute  to  have 
a  women's  institute  exhibit  at  our  fall  fairs.  I  noticed  last  year  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  members  to  note  the  little  things  around  them  in  a  way  they 
did  not  do  formerly,  and  to  find  beauty  in  the  things  around  them  that  had 
previously  been  entirely  overlooked  by  women  living  on  the  farm.  As  a  result, 
we  have  more  wild-flower  bouquets,  and  we  noticed  a  difference  in  other  respects 
in  the  country  home.  The  other  day  I  was  asked  to  note  the  vines  on  a  tumbled- 
down  veranda.  It  was  a  beautiful  place,  almost  like  fairyland,  yet  it  was  an 
old-fashioned  house.  The  gentleman  who  called  my  attention  to  the  matter 
said,  "  Every  one  of  these  vines  has  been  found  within  half  a  mile  of  this 
house."  I  notice  this  tendency  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  we  try  to  develop 
the  love  for  the  beautiful  in  our  institute  work. 

In  order  to  help  mental  development  we  have  in  some  of  our  progressive  in- 
stitutes a  roll  call.  As  each  member's  name  is  called,  instead  of  simply  answer- 
ing "  present "  she  gives  a  quotation  from  an  author,  or,  if  she  prefers,  some- 
times a  recipe  of  some  sort — for  instance,  it  may  be  a  recipe  for  removing  stains, 
in  connection  with  this  method  of  giving  a  quotation  or  a  recipe  it  was  found 
that  one  woman  in  one  institute  did  not  seem  to  know  anything  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  outside  world.  She.  like  a  great  many  others,  had  been 
living  her  own  little  life,  and  had  heard  little  about  the  outside  world.  In  that 
institute  they  decided  to  have  each  woman  respond  to  her  name  by  giving  a  quo- 
tation from  some  public  man.  This  has  resulted  in  wider  reading  and  a  broad- 
ening of  views  in  the  family. 

We  believe  we  are  solving  a  problem  that  has  caused  some  of  the  greater 
minds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  many  an  anxious  thought,  viz,  how  to 
bring  the  women  of  town  and  country  together,  to  interest  and  broaden  the 
minds  of  the  women  living  a  secluded  country  life  by  meeting  with  women  from 
town,  and  to  give  the  women  from  town  an  idea  of  the  peaceful  life  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  each  in  the  pleasures  and  difficulties  of 
the  other.  As  in  many  sections  of  our  Province  the  meetings  are  held  alter- 
nately in  town  and  country,  this  is  possible  of  accomplishment.  The  women's 
institute  is  a  purely  home  organization  and  of  course  is  of  interest  to  women 
of  town  and  country. 

Again,  I  believe  we  are  becoming  more  cosmopolitan  in  our  ideas  as  we  read 
and  think  and  come  together. 

Are  the  institutes  to  succeed?  I  believe  they  are.  In  my  mind  their  future 
success  is  assured,  because  their  object  is  the  uplifting,  the  developing  of  the 
home,  the  mainspring  of  society,  and  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Rates,  of  Indiana.  Women's  institutes  teach  efficiency,  accuracy, 
and  contentment.  They  teach  the  farmers'  wives  to  see  nature  and  home  sur- 
roundings in  a  new  form.  Washing,  ironing,  cooking,  mending,  and  the  care  of 
children  are  not  held  as  duty  alone,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  how  and  why 
these  tasks  are  performed  the  once  irksome  duties  become  a  pleasure. 

Woman's  work  is  placed  beside  man's  work  in  every  department  where  her 
efforts  and  ability  place  her  in  competition.    Her  influence  is  recognized  for 
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refinement  and  betterment  wherever  her  work  is  found.  Her  limitation  is  not 
the  home  or  field  alone,  for  her  influence  is  already  felt  in  several  States  in 
farmers'  institutes  and  women's  institutes.  The  home  maker's  brain  should  be 
educated  as  well  as  her  brawn.  For  does  not  the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
from  infancy  to  manhood  depend  upon  her? 

The  skilled  home  maker,  with  her  magical  tools  of  flour,  butter,  meats,  and 
vegetables,  stands  equally  with  the  skilled  mechanic.  We  hear  so  much  about 
balanced  food  rations  for  our  live  stock.  The  dairyman  knows  just  what  to  feed 
for  the  greatest  milk  supply,  the  beef  man  knows  the  elements  of  feed  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  fat  and  muscle  in  the  shortest  time  and  for  the  least 
expense.  Charts  line  our  institute  halls  giving  the  minutest  detail  for  all  grades 
of  animals,  but  the  farmer's  wife  trusts  in  Providence  and  fries  her  beefsteak 
without  the  assistance  of  chart  or  teacher. 

There  is  no  practical  school  where  the  farmers'  wives  can  attend  and  be 
taught  the  elementary  principles  of  home  making,  and  if  there  were,  their  time 
is  consumed  with  household  duties  and  rearing  of  children.  They  can  no  longer 
shift  responsibility,  they  are  helpmates,  and,  in  a  sense,  bread  winners. 

Women's  institutes  become  a  postgraduate  course.  Timid  women,  with  years 
of  wise  experience,  become  enthused  and  give  the  benefit  of  these  years  to 
younger  ones.  Association  of  ideas  brightens  the  intellects.  Personal  contact 
brings  out  new  thoughts.  Women's  institutes  teach  dignity  and  poise  of  man- 
ner. They  give  a  parliamentary  and  intellectual  drill  to  all  who  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion.  Our  women  and  our  homes  hold  a  high  rank,  and  our  agri- 
cultural interests  are  advancing  rapidly,  but  the  interests  of  these  homes  must 
be  represented  at  our  farmers'  institutes  to  maintain  their  dignity. 

Special  institutes  for  women  are  held  in  15  States.  Does  this  mean  that  only 
15  States  recognize  the  value  of  women  in  the  home  and  agriculture?  Our 
home  conditions  must  keep  pace  with  the  new  methods  employed  upon  the 
farm.  And  to  improve  these  conditions  we  must  have  a  new  ideal  to  strive  for. 
An  ideal  home  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  home  maker,  but  ideality  should 
be  tempered  with  reality,  so  that  the  personality  of  the  home  maker  is  not  lost. 

Domestic  science  covers  the  entire  field  of  the  woman's  work,  but  as  that 
term  is  so  diversified  several  avenues  of  work  can  be  weeded  out.  Any  work 
that  comes  to  the  home  maker  and  is  done  thoroughly  and  scientifically  comes 
under  this  heading.  Domestic  science  is  household  education.  It  elevates  and 
broadens  the  sphere  in  which  the  home  maker  is  placed  and  reduces  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  housework  is  a  drudgery.  It  also  obliterates  the  stigma  of  the 
American  home,  the  misused  and  sadly  abused  term  "  servant  girl." 

Women's  institutes  afford  an  opportunity  to  glean  helpful  instruction  of  a 
nature  suited  to  her  peculiar  individuality.  An  illustrated  talk  on  household 
conveniences  will  shorten  her  steps  and  lighten  her  work,  also  teach  her  what 
to  do  with  the  least  exertion  and  what  can  be  left  undone.  An  illustrated 
anatomical  chart  and  a  good  lecture  will  cause  the  mothers  of  girls  to  give  their 
health  more  consideration  and  attention. 

In  all.  women's  institutes  teach  the  ear  to  hear,  the  eye  to  see,  and  the  soul  to 
reach  out  for  higher  attainments  in  the  daily  life.  And  wherever  we  find  women 
actively  and  earnestly  employed  in  seeking  the  true  conditions  of  their  home 
life,  we  find  them  more  efficient  to  master  the  problems  of  finance,  and  through 
the  medium  of  women's  institutes  they  are  more  able  to  meet  every  demand  in 
the  home. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Dunlop,  of  Illinois,  explained  the  work  of  the  school  of  domestic 
science  in  the  woman's  building  on  the  State  fair  grounds  at  Springfield. 

"  Every  county  in  the  State  that  has  a  domestic  science  society  of  any  kind 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  one  girl  to  this  school.    The  building  has  a  large 
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dormitory  and  a  dining  room  and  kitchen.  The  girls  are  selected,  and  all  the 
expense  that  attaches  to  their  coming  to  this  school  for  two  weeks  (one  week 
before  and  one  week  during  the  fair)  is  their  railroad  fare  and  the  expense  of 
their  food  while  there.  The  instruction  is  free.  The  girls  are  divided  into 
classes,  or  sections,  or  groups  of  four.  The  work  is  changed  daily.  They  per- 
form all  the  labor  in  connection  with  the  school.  One  girl  one  day  is  supposed 
to  do  the  dining-room  work,  attend  to  the  setting  of  the  table  and  the  clearing 
off  of  the  food  and  dishes.  The  work  in  connection  with  the  dining  room  is 
under  a  competent  instructor.  Another  group  of  girls  the  same  day  attends  to 
the  cooking,  under  a  competent  instructor.  We  have  a  large  demonstration 
table  in  the  center  of  our  kitchen  where  1G  girls  can  cook  at  one  time. 
Another  group  of  girls  may  be  doing  the  dormitory  work  for  that  day  and 
another  group  the  dish  washing.  We  think  this  is  exceedingly  practical.  All 
the  work  must  be  done  daily  and  it  is  done  under  instructors  who  understand 
the  business.  So  you  see  they  must  learn  much  in  that  two  weeks'  course  of 
instruction  there.    There  are  two  public  lectures  daily  during  the  fair. 

"  We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  food  ration  of  a  family  and  the  importance 
of  simple  and  wholesome  foods.  I  think  we  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  feed  this  body  of  ours  as  we  should  in  a  rational  way.  We  know 
what  it  means  to  feed  our  stock  properly,  but  we  do  not  know,  or  have  not 
known,  what  it  means  to  the  child. 

"  We  first  thought  we  would  only  have  girls,  but  then  we  found  so  .many 
married  women  clamoring  to  come  in  that  we  have  taken  that  barrier  away  and 
the  married  women  have  the  privilege.  At  the  last  school  we  had  6  of  them  in 
addition  to  over  40  girls.  The  schools  have  done  a  wonderful  amount  of  good. 
These  girls  are  going  back  into  their  county  institutes,  and  oftentimes  they  are 
asked  to  go  to  other  farmers'  institutes.  They  tell  something  of  what  they 
learn  and  you  can  see  how  readily  the  information  will  be  disseminated  in  that 
way." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  of  Illinois.  I  think  it  is  due  to  our  State  board  of  agri- 
culture to  have  it  said  that  the  State  board  of  agriculture  pays  all  the  expenses 
of  the  teachers  and  everything  pertaining  to  that  domestic  science  school. 

Mr.  Putnam  called  attention  to  a  handbook  relating  to  women's  institutes  pre- 
pared by  Mi*.  Creelman,  and  made  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  McDonald 
Institute  at  Guelpb  : 

"  This  institute  is  a  part  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Nearly  $200,- 
000  have  been  spent  in  buildings  and  equipment.  There  are  in  attendance 
150  young  ladies.  Some  of  them  are  taking  a  three  months'  course,  some 
are  taking  a  one  year's  course,  and  some  of  them  are  taking  a  two  years'  course. 
This,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  women's  institute  movement." 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Whetstone,  of  Minnesota,  suggested  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
encourage  the  women's  institutes,  because  it  will  bring  more  men  to  the  insti- 
tutes. She  also  thought  that  the  bringing  of  city  and  country  women  into  con- 
tact would  result  in  mutual  helpfulness. 

"  The  women  need  every  influence  and  effort  for  the  uplifting  of  the  home. 
If  you  want  to  elevate  the  home  you  must  educate  the  women;  you  must  let 
them  get  a  glimpse  into  the  breadth  of  life.  There  is  very  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  women's  institutes,  and  I  certainly  hope  every  superintendent  and 
representative  here  will  go  home  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  establish  women's 
institutes  in  the  several  States." 

Mrs.  Laws,  of  Minnesota,  urged  the  importance  of  trying  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  youug  people  the  attractive  features  of  farm  life  as  compared  with 
city  life. 
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"A  great  many  of  them  now  look  to  the  city  for  the  fascination  and  charm  of 
life.  They  look  upon  their  homes  as  places  of  drudgery  and  are  anxious  to  get 
away  to  the  city.  I  found  that  they  had  been  brought  up  to  despise  housework 
and  the  work  that  relates  to  the  homes.  As  I  have  seen  these  girls  and  their 
homes,  I  realize  that  it  is  important  to  make  them  feel  that  they  don't  need  to 
come  to  the  city  or  away  from  their  homes  to  find  work  and  noble  work.  Their 
homes  can  be  made  fascinating.    I  think  it  is  worth  our  while." 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  TO  FARMERS' 
INSTITUTE  WORK. 

L.  A.  Clinton,  Storrs,  Conn.  The  greatest  agencies  which  are  making  for  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  education  at  the  present  time  are  the  agricultural 
press,  the  farmers'  institutes,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  of  our  country.  These  are  not  necessarily  placed  in  their 
order  of  relative  importance,  but  without  doubt  the  greatest  agency  in  popular 
agricultural  education  is  the  press.  The  number  of  readers  of  the  agricultural 
papers  each  week  and  month  is  unquestionably  greater  than  the  number 
reached  by  any  other  means. 

Farmers'  institutes  had  their  origin  in  this  country  about  1870.  While  agri- 
cultural meetings  had  been  held  previous  to  this  time,  and  even  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  instruction  was  being  given  by  means 
of  lectures,  yet  no  organized  effort  was  made  to  hold  farmers'  institutes  until 
about  the  date  above  mentioned.  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  were  among  the 
first  to  organize  a  campaign  of  agricultural  education  through  farmers'  insti- 
tute methods.  In  Michigan  as  early  as  18G1,  in  the  law  organizing  the  State 
agricultural  college,  a^i  authorization  was  given  for  the  disseminating  of  agri- 
cultural education  by  means  of  university  extension  methods.  The  agricul- 
tural college  was  authorized  to  institute  a  winter  course  of  lectures  fof  others 
than  the  students  of  the  institution,  under  certain  rules  and  regulations.  The 
State  agricultural  college  movement  began  with  the  organization  of  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  under  act  of  the  legislature  of  1861.  Under  this 
act  was  organized  the  first  State  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  farmers'  institute  movement  and  the  organization 
of  agricultural  colleges  took  place  at  about  the  same  time.  The  Morrill  Act, 
under  which  there  has  been  organized  an  agricultural  college  in  each  State, 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1862.  The  real  foundation  for  the  widespread 
farmers'  institute  movement  and  for  the  organization  of  agricultural  colleges 
under  Federal  aid  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  need  was  felt  for  the  practice  of  better 
methods  of  agriculture.  The  instructors  in  the  early  days  in  farmers'  insti- 
tutes and  in  agricultural  colleges  found  their  work  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  instructors  of  to-day.  It  was  then  that  the  professor  of  agriculture 
was  expected  to  teach  all  of  the  branches  in  the  college  which  related  to 
agriculture,  soils,  farm  crops,  stock  feeding  and  breeding,  and  the  farmers' 
institute  lecturer  was  expected  to  be  a  specialist  in  all  that  related  to  farming. 

After  the  agricultural  college  movement  was  well  under  way  and  colleges 
were  organized  under  the  land-grant  act,  the  most  noticeable  difficulty  was  in 
providing  instructors  who  had  definite  information  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects they  were  expected  to  teach.  To  be  sure,  their  knowledge  was  a  prac- 
tical kind,  and  it  had  largely  been  obtained  through  actual  management  of  the 
soil  itself  and  through  handling  the  various  crops  and  animals  found  on  the 
farm.  While  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  was  the  most  important 
kind,  yet  they  were  compelled  to  draw  largely  upon  their  own  limited  expe- 
rience for  their  facts,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  greatest  drawback 
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in  agricultural  education  was  the  lack  of  definite  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  subjects  to  be  taught.  Those  who  were  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
agricultural  instruction  being  given  at  that  time  saw  most  clearly  the  need  for 
carefully  planned  and  definite  experiments  which  would  lead  to  a  broader 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs.  This  was  true  because  the  early  agricul- 
turist was  usually  a  practical  farmer  or  chemist  who  had  little  knowledge  of 
practical  farm  affairs,  either  from  his  own  experience  or  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  agricultural  instruction  received  by  the  students  in  our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  at  farmers'  institutes  even  at  as  late  a  date  as  1890  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  instruction  which  is  being  given  at  the  present  time,  and  the  change 
in  agricultural  teaching  all  along  the  line  has  been  wrought  more  through  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  than  from  any  other 
reason.  So  strong  was  the  demand  for  definite  information  relating  to  agri- 
cultural affairs,  for  experiments  which  would  prove  or  disprove  what  was  being 
taught,  that  the  result  was  the  organization  of  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

For  some  years  before  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  under 
which  the  Federal  experiment  stations  were  organized,  high-grade  experiment 
work  was  being  conducted  in  connection  with  several  of  the  agricultural  colleges, 
and  especially  were  Connecticut,  New  York.  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts  pio- 
neers in  the  line  of  agricultural  experiment  work. 

The  successful  farmers'  institute  lecturer  of  the  present  day  is  possessed  with 
a  mass  of  data  and  facts  which  has  been  largely  secured  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ment station  work.  So  generally  accepted  now  are  many  of  the  facts  relating  to 
agriculture  which  a  few  years  ago  were  unheard  of  that  we  even  forget  that  it 
is  only  within  recent  years  that  these  facts  have  been  discovered  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  them  demonstrated.  No  farmers'  institute  lecturer  at  the 
present  time  would  attempt  to  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  soils  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  King  of  Wisconsin.  Hilgard  of  California,  and 
Whitney  of  Washington.  No  expert  upon  the  subject  of  animal  feeding  would 
attempt  to  give  a  lecture  at  a  farmers'  institute  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
work  done  by  Armsby,  Henry,  and  Jordan,  and  these  men  mentioned  have  all 
been  pioneers  and  leaders  in  experiment  station  work.  Along  other  lines  of 
agricultural  knowledge  than  those  mentioned  is  the  mark  of  the  experiment 
station  equally  evident.  Agricultural  bacteriology  was  a  science  practically 
unknown  until  within  recent  years,  and  even  dairy  bacteriology,  which  the 
farmers'  institute  lecturer  will  discuss  learnedly,  was  almost  unmentioned  ten 
and  fifteen  years  ago.  The  best  experiment  station  work  has  been  done  by  the 
men  who  saw  the  most  apparent  need  for  such  work,  by  men  who  realized  most 
fully  the  shortcomings  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  deficiency  in  agricul- 
tural instruction.  Much  of  the  best  work  has  been  done  by  men  who  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  been  occupied  by  other  matters. 

The  experiment  stations  and  farmers'  institutes  were  both  organized  for  work 
in  part  along  parallel  lines.  But  while  the  farmers'  institute  is  clearly  an 
educational  proposition,  the  experiment  station  is  not  only  for  the  dissemination 
of  information,  but  it  is  first  of  all  for  the  securing  of  information  at  first  hand. 
The  duties  of  the  experiment  stations  were  stated  in  the  act  of  March  7,  1887, 
commonly  known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  and  they  were  said  to  be  "  to  aid  in  acquir- 
ing and  distributing  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  valuable 
information  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and  to  promote  scientific 
investigation,  and  to  experiment  respecting  the  principles  and  application  of 
agricultural  science."  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  experiment  stations  were 
organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  acquiring  and  disseminating  agricultural 
information.    Without  doubt  some  of  the  experiment  stations  have  laid  too 
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much  stress  upon  the  dissemination  idea,  and  have  at  times  become  university 
extension  departments  of  some  college  or  university,  and  have  neglected  some- 
what the  investigational  work  for  which  they  were  organized.  This  charge 
can  not  be  made  against  the  experiment  stations  to  any  extent  at  the  present 
time.  Owing  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  agricultural  information  through 
the  farmers'  institute  and  through  the  agricultural  press  it  is  unnecessary  at  the 
present  time  that  the  experiment  station  should  attempt  to  reach  every  farmer 
in  the  State.  Their  means  are  too  limited ;  and  rather  than  divide  the  funds 
and  cripple  the  work  of  investigation  it  is  far  wiser  to  hold  very  strictly  to  the 
lines  of  investigation,  publishing  the  results  in  form  which  will  be  available  for 
the  farmers'  institute  lecturers  and  the  press.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  bulletins  which  can  be  issued  by  the  experiment  stations,  and  this  limit  is 
reached  long  before  the  people  of  the  State  who  need  information  have  been 
supplied.  If  the  Federal  funds  are  supplemented  by  State  funds,  the  popular 
bulletin  may  be  a  wise  form  for  disseminating  information.  But  where  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  paying  the  printing  bills  we  question  whether  the  popular 
bulletin  is  a  wise  move.  The  institute  lecturer  and  the  press  will  give  the 
information  a  popular  form  if  it  is  worthy. 

The  experiment  station  may  be  of  value  to  the  farmers'  institute  workers,  not 
only  through  experiments  which  have  for  their  object  the  determining  of  new 
truths,  but  by  those  which  are  illustrative  in  their  nature.  Certain  facts  are 
well  known  in  relation  to  agriculture,  but  these  facts  are  often  not  adopted  and 
put^into  actual  practice  because  their  value  in  certain  localities  has  not  been 
demonstrated. 

The  effect  of  tillage  is  well  known  to  the  experiment  station  worker  who  has 
investigated  it,  but  it  will  be  continually  necessary  to  demonstrate  so  simple  a 
thing  as  the  effects  of  tillage  upon  plant  growth,  even  though  no  additional  light 
is  brought  to  the  subject. 

Cooperative  experiments  between  the  stations  and  farmers  throughout  the 
State  are  popular  in  some  sections.  These  experiments  result  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  by  the  stations.  They  are  largely  educational  in  their 
nature  and  seldom  result  in  securing  any  data  which  is  of  definite  scientific 
value.  Their  practical  value  as  educators  can  not  be  questioned.  Where  the 
Federal  funds  are  supplemented  by  State  funds,  so  that  cooperative  work  can 
be  looked  upon  rather  in  the  nature  of  university  extension  work,  having  for  its 
object  the  dissemination  of  information  rather  than  for  pure  investigation,  this 
work  may  become  valuable,  indeed,  as  a  supplement  to  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  State.  Where  the  funds  of  the  station  are  limited  to  the  Federal 
appropriation,  it  seems  unwise  to  spend  any  considerable  amount  of  this  in 
conducting  cooperative  experiments  with  farmers  throughout  the  State. 
Greater  educational  results  will  be  secured  by  carefully  conducted  experiments 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  station  force,  securing  results  of  practical 
and  scientific  value.  These  results  can  then  be  published  in  bulletins  and  be 
given  wide  circulation  by  the  press  or  by  the  farmers'  institute  lecturer  who  is 
not  engaged  in  station  work,  but  who.  uses  as  a  basis  for  his  lectures  informa- 
tion which  has  been  secured  by  the  experiment  station.  So  far  as  possible, 
without  interfering  with  the  experiments,  the  station  workers  should  actively 
engage  in  farmers'  institute  instruction.  This  is  true  not  only  because  infor- 
mation given  at  first  hand  can  be  made  especially  interesting;  it  is  true  not 
only  because  the  farmers  may  be  benefited  by  the  instruction  which  they  would 
receive,  but  it  is  especially  true  because  of  the  benefit  the  station  workers  will 
receive  by  contact  with  the  farmers  throughout  the  State,  who  are  meeting 
every  day  with  practical  problems  which  have  not  yet  been  solved  by  any 
experiment  station.    The  most  successful  experiment  station  worker  is  the  one 
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who  comes  in  closest  touch  with  the  men  who  are  most  specifically  interested 
in  the  results  of  his  work,  namely,  the  agricultural  classes. 

A  man  may  be  a  most  careful  investigator  and  a  thoroughly  scientific  investi- 
gator and  yet  be  an  utter  failure  as  a  farmers'  institute  lecturer.  This  is 
especially  unfortunate  for  the  investigator  as  well  as  for  the  audience.  The 
farmers  will  get  the  benefits  of  the  results  of  his  work  through  some  other 
lecturer  who  is  able  to  take  the  facts  which  have  been  revealed  and  present 
them  to  an  audience  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  station  worker  is  never- 
theless an  active  factor  in  the  farmers'  institute  work,  even  though  he  himself 
does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  presenting  facts  to  the  farmer.  Some  of  our 
best  experiment  station  men  are  capable  of  putting  an  audience  to  sleep  inside 
of  ten  minutes.  Some  other  man,  however,  like  an  Agee  or  a  Rice  or  a  Gould, 
will  take  these  same  facts  and  present  them  to  an  audience  and  it  will  declare 
that  the  lecture  was  most  interesting.  The  closer  the  relations  maintained 
between  the  farmers'  institute  lecturer  and  the  experiment  station  in  every 
State  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  farmers'  institute  work  done  and  the 
more  practical  will  be  the  station  work.  The  time  has  passed  when  general 
statements  of  information  and  funny  stories  can  be  palmed  off  on  an  audience 
of  farmers.  They  are  demanding  facts  ;  they  are  demanding  specific  informa- 
tion, and  for  this  type  of  information  the  experiment  stations  must  be  drawn 
upon. 

The  plan  which  lias  been  adopted  by  New  York  State  might  well  be  adopted 
by  other  States.  Every  year  before  the  beginning  of  institute  work  the  entire 
lecture  force  is  rounded  up  for  a  time  at  the  State  Experiment  Station,  at 
Geneva,  and  for  a  time  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station.  The  men  who  are 
to  go  out  into  the  State  and  sow  broadcast  agriculturax  information  are 
required  to  spend  several  days  in  actual  work  and  consultation  with  the 
experiment  station  men  and  discuss  with  them  the  latest  information  with 
reference  to  the  topics  to  be  discussed. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  shows  that  323 
experiment  station  workers  engage  in  farmers'  institute  work.  This  large 
number  shows  that  there  is  an  active  cooperation  between  the  men  who  are 
devoting  their  time  largely  to  work  of  investigation  and  the  men  who  devote  at 
least  a  part  of  their  time  to  giving  agricultural  instruction  throughout  the 
State.  The  experiment  station  can  be  of  greatest  value  to  farmers'  institute 
work  as  this  relation  becomes  closer.  While  it  is  not  always  a  matter  of  con- 
venience or  pleasure,  and  not  always  of  profit,  for  the  station  worker  to  leave 
Lis  home  surroundings  and  his  work,  which  is  congenial,  and  go  up  and  down 
the  State,  putting  up  at  so-called  hotels,  where  even  a  fair  night's  rest  can  not 
be  secured,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  this  work  may  be  of  great  benefit.  It  is 
important  to  get  the  farmers'  point  of  view,  to  enter  somewhat  into  their  life, 
and  the  station  worker  who  goes  out  for  the  first  time  to  address  some  wide- 
awake audience  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  questions  which  he  has 
never  thought  of  before,  and  enough  problems  for  investigation  may  be  sug- 
gested to  him  to  keep  him  busy  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 

The  experiment  station  is  best  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was  organized  when 
it  is  doing  work  which  will  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  community. 
This  can  only  be  done  when  a  definite  knowledge  is  had  of  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. This  knowledge  can  best  be  secured  by  actual  contact  between  the 
investigator  and  the  farmer. 

While  illustrated  lectures  and  lantern  slides  have  their  place,  yet  they  are 
too  often  made  the  end  rather  than  a  means  to  the  end.  The  farmer  wants  facts 
clearly  stated,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn  a  farmers'  institute  into  a  school 
of  farce.   The  experiment  station  worker  needs  to  have  not  only  facts,  but  he 
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needs  to  have  these  facts  systematized,  arranged,  and  classified.  He  needs  to 
have  them  not  only  written  down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  but  he  must  be  so  familiar 
with  his  subject  that  he  can  proceed  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

Could  every  station  man  take  a  part  in  the  farmers'  institute  work  of  his  State 
every  winter  he  would  be  a  better  station  worker  for  it.  Could  every  farmers' 
institute  lecturer  spend  one  or  two  weeks  at  his  State  experiment  station  before 
beginning  his  winter's  campaign,  at  the  close  he  would  be  the  better  prepared 
for  his  work.  Closer  relations  would  be  established  between  the  scientific 
worker  and  the  class  to  be  benefited  by  his  work.  As  a  result  the  benefits  would 
be  mutual.  The  work  of  investigation  would  be  given  a  more  practical  turn,  and 
the  farmers'  institutes  would  become  more  truly  agricultural  schools.  Thus 
would  both  institute  and  station  be  more  fully  meeting  the  requirements  for 
which  they  were  organized. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  Ontario.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  keynote  of  the  paper  to 
which  we  have  just  listened  might  be  embodied  in  two  ideas :  First,  cooperation, 
and  second,  the  proper  sympathy  and  understanding  between  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute worker  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

I  will  dwell  briefly  upon  those  two  points.  I  think  we  have  all  been  thor- 
oughly impressed  during  our  meetings  of  the  last  two  days  with  the  impor- 
tance of  cooperation.  Here  we  have  met  together ;  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges ;  we  have  been  talking  about  the  work  of 
the  experiment  stations ;  we  have  been  talking  about  the  work  of  the  farmers' 
institutes,  and  the  greater  sympathy  and  cooperation  there  is  between  those  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work,  those  different  institutions,  the  greater  will  be  the  results 
of  any  one  of  them. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  connection  with  our  institute 
work  is  that  those  who  take  up  the  work  will  come  closely  in  touch  with  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  dealing.  In  one  of  the  papers  that  has  been  read  it  is  men- 
tioned that  we  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  of  Armsby  and 
Henry  and  such  men.  That  is  true.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  we  should  be  in 
touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  That  is  just  as  important,  I  think,  as  the 
first. 

Now,  how  can  we  get  in  close  touch  with  the  people?  There  are  different 
phases  that  might  be  taken  up,  many  of  which  have  been  referred  to  already ; 
but  there  is  one  line  of  work  which  has  been  touched  on  here  this  afternoon, 
on  which  there  has  not  been  very  much  said  in  the  meetings  of  the  past 
two  days,  and  therefore  I  will  dwell  upon  that  phase  for  a  little  while.  It 
was  just  touched  upon  by  the  speaker.  I  refer  to  the  cooperation  between  the 
station  and  the  farmers.  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  when  I  became  connected 
with  our  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  work,  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  of  bringing  the  results  of  the  experiment  station  in  closer  touch  with 
the  farmers  than  had  been  done  in  the  past.  Our  experiment  station  had  been 
running  then  for  about  ten  years.  We  were  obtaining  some  valuable  informa- 
tion, which  was  being  brought  out  in  bulletin  form  and  disseminated  among  the 
people ;  but  you  know  that  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  can  not  take  the 
bulletins  and  reports  and  glean  out  of  them  the  real  cream  of  the  work  and 
make  practical  application  of  that  work  as  well  as  if  they  were  better  trained 
along  certain  lines.  We  started  about  eighteen  years  ago  in  a  very  simple 
way  to  see  what  we  could  do  in  establishing  a  system  of  cooperative  work 
among  the  farmers.  The  first  year  we  sent  out  letters,  and  we  got  12  ex- 
students  of  the  college  to  conduct  experimental  work  on  their  own  farms,  at 
their  own  homes,  in  connection  with  the  work  at  the  college.    We  sent  them 
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instructions  and  sent  them  seeds  and  encouraged  them  in  their  work,  and  they 
carried  on  experiments  ;  and  from  those  12  experimenters  we  received  eight 
good  reports.  The  next  year  there  were  60 :  the  next  year  there  were  93 ; 
and  the  work  increased  in  interest  and  in  value  among  the  ex-students  and  also 
among  the  farmers  generally  throughout  the  Province  who  came  in  touch  with 
the  cooperative  work.  In  1889  there  were  about  225  and  the  next  year  about 
400  experimenters.  The  work  has  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year  until 
this  year  we  have  4.050  farmers  upon  their  own  farms  carrying  on  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  station  work. 

I  remember  that  we  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  about  six  years  when  I 
wrote  to  a  large  number  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  people  and  many 
of  them  thought  that  there  was  not  much  value  in  cooperative  work,  that  the 
farmers  could  not  carry  on  scientific  experiments,  the  results  of  which  would  be 
of  general  interest.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent :  but.  still,  what  are  our 
agricultural  colleges  for.  and  what  are  our  experiment  stations  for?  They  are 
to  help  the  farmers,  and  anything  we  can  do.  whether  through  our  colleges  or 
through  the  experiment  stations,  that  will  assist  the  farmers,  I  think,  is  the 
line  of  work  we  should  take  up. 

We  have  been  following  this  work  for  some  eighteen  years  in  Ontario,  and 
not  only  have  we  studied  the  results  of  the  experiments,  but  have  also  studied 
the  men  themselves,  as  well  as  the  crops  with  which  they  have  been  carrying  on 
the  experiments.  And  we  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  have 
been  carrying  on  experiments  for  five.  six.  seven,  ten,  and  even  a  dozen  years, 
on  their  own  farms,  and  they  are  thoroughly  trained  in  this  work ;  and  I 
believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  has  been  no  feature  of  the  work  that  is 
particularly  the  station  work  and  the  college  work,  more  in  touch  with  the 
farmers.  We  now  have  experiments  in  agriculture,  in  horticulture,  in  live  stock, 
in  poultry  raising,  in  forestry,  and  also  in  other  lines.  In  agriculture  alone  we 
now  have  over  4,000  experimenters.  During  this  last  year  we  had  thirty-five 
distinct  experiments,  covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  agriculture.  Do  we 
realize  the  great  importance  of  the  farm  crops  of  our  two  great  countries? 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  average  market  value  of  the  farm  crops  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  must  be  an  immense  amount,  for  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  the  market  value  of  the  farm  crops  now  amounts  to  about  $150,000,000 
a  year.  You  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  experiment  station  should  be 
brought  in  close  touch  with  the  farm.  We  carefully  study  the  work  of  our 
experiment  station  and  then  arrange  35  experiments  in  agriculture,  and  have 
4,000  farmers  cooperate  with  us  in  making  a  practical  application  of  this 
work  on  their  own  farms.  We  find  it  brings  them  in  touch  with  the  most  im- 
portant results  of  the  experiment  station  work  in  an  admirable  way.  Besides 
being  interested  in  the  cooperative  work,  they  also  become  interested  in  the 
other  work  of  the  experiment  station.  What  is  the  result?  Not  from  the 
cooperative  work  alone,  but  from  the  farmers'  institute  and  the  agricultural 
college,  from  the  experiment  station  and  from  the  cooperative  work  all  com- 
bined, we  find  that  there  is  an  entirely  different  feeling  in  connection  with  the 
college  work  and  the  station  work  now  from  what  there  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  will  be  some  35.000  farmers 
within  the  month  of  June  who  will  get  up  in  the  early  mornings  and  drive  5  or 
0  miles  and  take  the  train  and  come  50  or  100  or  150  miles  to  the  college  and 
go  out  to  the  experiment  plats,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  burning  sun,  as 
they  do  each  year.  They  are  intensely  interested,  as  shown  by  the  questions  they 
ask.  and  we  have  a  splendid  time  together.  They  take  up  the  questions  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  every  day.  They  take  up  those  practical  questions 
that  they  are  interested  in  in  their  everyday  work  on  the  farm.    It  may  be  such 
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questions  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  put  in  the  corn  in  rows  or  in  hills ; 
whether  it  is  better  to  cultivate  roots  on  the  level  or  in  drills ;  whether  it  is 
better  to  sow  grains  of  certain  selections  or  grains  of  other  selections,  etc. 
They  become  interested  in  plant-breeding  work  along  those  lines  which  the 
farmers  can  take  up  to  advantage  for  themselves,  and  so  one  experiment  after 
another  is  discussed.  When  the  people,  numbering  500  and  600  in  a  group,  ask 
questions  dealing  with  those  things  that  they  meet  with  in  everyday  work  on 
the  farm,  they  are  in  real  earnest  and  are  after  information  that  will  help  them. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  mentioned  that  there  are  some  lines  of  experi- 
ment station  work  that  are  not  of  as  high  a  class  as  other  lines  of  station  work. 
For  instance,  the  testing  of  varieties  and  the  testing  of  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  To  me,  the  line  of  work  that  is  going  to  do  the  most  good 
for  the  people  we  are  working  for  is  the  highest  class  of  work  we  can  take  up. 
Scientific  problems  are  of  great  value,  but  while  going  into  them  we  must  not 
forget  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  farms  day  after  day  from  morning  till 
night  and  are  meeting  questions  every  hour  of  the  day  regarding  which  they 
want  information,  and  let  us,  as  institute  workers,  come  in  contact  with  those 
people  and  go  out  with  them  on  the  farms  ourselves.  I  have  been  connected 
with  institute  work,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one  else  at  our  college,  simply 
because  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I  wanted  to  do  it  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that 
I  wanted  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  themselves  and  to  know  their  needs, 
and  the  other  was  to  bring  the  results  of  our  experiment  work  before  the  people. 

Therefore,  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  work  for  the  last  thirteen  years  at 
the  various  institute  meetings.  This,  in  connection  with  the  excursions  to  the 
experiment  station  where  they  come  in  numbers  varying  from  800  to  3,000  a 
day  throughout  the  entire  month  of  June,  gives  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact 
with  these  people  and  understand  their  conditions,  and  also  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  our  conditions.  You  will  see  that  there  is  cooperation 
running  all  through  beween  the  college  and  the  station  and  between  the  station 
and  the  farmers  on  the  little  experiment  farms  all  over  Ontario.  -Just  think 
of  it — ±,000  experimenters.  What  does  it  mean?  Four  thousand  little  stations 
all  sending  out  their  influence,  each  one  being  a  center  of  information.  Two 
years  ago  I  asked  how  many  people  saw  just  one  of  the  35  cooperative  experi- 
ments, and  I  learned  that  fully  25,000  people  saw  this  one  experiment  on  one 
farm  or  another.  That  was  only  one  experiment.  And  we  have  35  experiments 
altogether.  You  see  it  gets  the  people  in  touch  with  the  idea  of  experimenting 
and  investigating  for  themselves.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  paper  that  coopera- 
tive work  among  farmers  is  largely  educational  work,  but  not  of  much  scientific 
value.  Well,  supposing  it  is.  Is  the  experiment  station  for  the  people  or  are 
the  people  in  existence  to  build  up  the  station?  I  believe  the  stations  are 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  whatever  we  can  do  to  help  the 
people  to  become  better  farmers  is  what  we  should  do. 

This  cooperative  work  opens  up  new  lines  of  thought.  I  have  been  asked 
the  question,  "  Well,  a  man  or  a  woman  will  write  to  the  college  because  he  or 
she  may  want  to  get  something  for  nothing,  may  want  to  get  some  seeds,  simply 
because  they  think  they  can  get  something  for  nothing.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  "  Suppose  they  do.  They  are  the  men  and  women  we  want  to  get  hold 
of.  What  does  it  mean?  It  means  that  if  we  can  take  that  man  or  that  woman 
that  asks  for  that  seed  because  it  can  be  obtained  for  nothing  and  we  can  keep 
those  people  in  our  minds  right  through  and  finally  get  them  to  think  and  work 
along  better  lines  than  formerly,  we  have  done  one  of  the  greatest  works  which 
it  is  possible  to  do  for  those  people. 

We  try  to  get  the  farmers  interested  in  this  experiment  work,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  them  to  experimenting  they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  the  college  experiment, 
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but  as  their  own  experiment.  You  put  a  farmer  upon  his  honor  and  he  feels  he 
is  somebody.  It  has  been  stated  that  cooperative  experimental  work  by  the 
farmers  is  valueless  unless  some  official  is  appointed  to  visit  the  experimenters 
and  take  full  charge  of  the  work.  1  say  no ;  that  we  do  not  want  that.  We 
give  them  carefully  prepared  directions,  and  we  want  those  people  to  feel  that 
it  is  their  experiment  in  every  case.  Suppose  the  result  is  not  of  great  scientific 
value.  At  least  you  get  that  man  started  to  observe.  That  man  then  takes  his 
neighbor  to  his  plats,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  some  varieties  of  oats  that  I  am 
experimenting  with,"  and  they  begin  to  talk  it  over.  Perhaps  the  next  year 
another  variety  of  oats  will  come  in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  same  man  will 
say,  "  Well,  I  didn't  take  much  interest  when  I  started  to  experiment  last  year ; 
I  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  it  out.  But  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  after 
all,  and  I  am  going  to  get  some  of  this  new  variety  of  oats.  I  will  put  in  a 
plat  of  this  new  variety,  and  also  a  plat  of  the  variety  which  gave  the  best 
results  last  year,  and  another  plat  of  the  variety  I  have  been  growing  for  the 
past  ten  years."  Suppose  that  this  man  happens  to  drop  into  a  farmers'  insti- 
tute meeting  and  the  subject  of  oats  is  being  discussed.  He  will  be  on  his  feet 
giving  his  experience  in  growing  oats  before  he  is  aware  of  it.  and  will  perhaps 
be  in  a  position  to  give  better  information  on  oats  than  any  other  man  in  the 
room.  This  answers  as  a  simple  illustration  of  the  beginning  of  results  of  one  of 
the  very  simplest  experiments. 

I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  practicable  lines  of  work  which  the  sta- 
tions can  take  up.  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  said  against  it ;  but  this  cooper- 
ative work  has  been  a  hobby  of  mine.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  had  the  greatest 
faith  in  this  work,  which  I  have  been  at  ever  since,  and  the  work  has  been 
increasing  steadily  during  all  this  time,  and  my  faith  in  it  is  stronger  every  year. 
It  has  the  right  elements  of  education  in  it ;  it  has  the  right  elements  of  training 
in  it ;  and  you  will  see — mark  my  words — that  the  cooperative  work  will 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  connection  witli  the  agriculture  of  North 
America.  You  get  the  farmers  interested  along  these  new  lines  of  work,  and 
then  they  are  going  to  be  friendly  toward  advanced  agriculture  and  have  a 
greater  influence  in  the  world.  As  mentioned  a  while  ago,  we  are  simply  on  the 
fringe  of  this  great  movement.  I  do  not  know  very  much  yet,  but  I  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  did  know  eighteen  years  ago,  and  we  want  to  work 
together  in  this,  and  if  we  do  I  am  sure  it  will  have  a  very  great  influence.  We 
know  the  influence  it  has  had  in  Ontario  already.  Our  crops  have  increased 
about  60  per  cent  during  the  last  seven  years.  What  has  done  it?  The  cooper- 
ative experimental  work,  the  experiment  station,  and  the  farmers'  institutes  all 
working  together  have  certainly  exerted  a  very  great  influence.  The  fact  that 
there  is  so  much  cooperation  in  this  meeting  is  why  I  have  enjoyed  it  so  thor- 
oughly.  I  think  the  future  should  be  very  bright. 

HOW  TO  TRAIN  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKER. 

F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  institute  work 
was  new,  almost  any  successful,  practical  farmer  who  had  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  who  had  convictions  made  an  acceptable  institute  worker,  and 
to-day  in  many  sections  and  before  many  audiences  a  man  of  this  type  furnishes 
the  best  of  help ;  but  he  must  be  something  more  than  a  practical  man  who  has 
achieved  success.  His  success  must  have  come  from  agricultural  practice  car- 
ried out  along  orthodox  lines,  and  his  opinions  must  be  backed  by  scientific 
information. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement 
when  the  best  work  will  be  done  by  men  and  women  especially  equipped  for 
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this  work,  capable  of  imparting  information,  who  have  in  their  own  work 
achieved  success,  and  who  are  able  to  show  the  evidences  of  having  applied 
the  results  of  the  best  agricultural  thought  and  research  in  their  practical  every- 
day farm  work.  The  principal  reason  why  this  type  of  lecturers  is  demanded 
is  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  much  better  posted  than  were  the  leading  men  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  means  for  spreading  information  have  increased  wonderfully, 
and  during  the  past  few  years  people  have  been  better  able  to  purchase  books 
and  papers,  the  inclination  to  experiment  has  gained  ground  rapidly,  and  every- 
where are  men  who  are  trying  the  newer  things  in  agriculture.  They  are 
reading  everything  they  can  obtain  along  the  line  of  their  specialties,  and 
when  a  speaker  who  knows  his  subject  addresses  them  he  finds  them  receptive 
and  anxious  to  obtain  information.  They  are  continually  reading  and  thinking, 
and  each  will  bring  a  more  cultured  brain  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  their  specialties  than  the  year  before.  The  farmers' 
institute  lecturer  who  undertakes  to  be  received  graciously  must  not  only  be 
abreast  of  the  times,  but  he  must  be  in  advance  of  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  will  make  any  man  a 
successful  farmers'  institute  worker.  One  may  have  studied  all  branches  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  soil  physics,  and  be  thoroughly  posted  in  many  other 
lines  of  scientific  thought  and  research  and  still  not  be  acceptable.  The  farm- 
ers are  anxious  to  meet  men  who  are  studying  in  nature's  great  school,  and 
those  who  have  worked  out  their  problems  in  the  soil  with  the  tree,  shrub,  or 
plant  are  the  ones  who  are  best  equipped  to  impart  knowledge. 

In  a  corps  of  workers  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  work  of  the 
speakers  be  uniform  and  that,  the  facts  cited  by  each  speaker  coincide  with 
all  the  rest.  In  order  to  make  the  work  of  our  men  more  uniform  and  keep 
them  thoroughly  up  to  date,  some  years  ago  we  inaugurated  the  system  of 
normal  institutes,  taking  the  workers  to  the  State  experiment  station  for,  three 
days  and  to  the  State  college  of  agriculture  for  three  days,  where  the  instructors 
and  lecturers  at  these  institutions  were  asked  to  review  the  work  of  the  past 
year  in  their  various  lines  of  scientific  research.  The  institute  workers  were 
asked  to  take  notes  and,  in  case  anything  came  up  with  which  they  did  not 
thoroughly  agree,  they  were  expected  to  discuss  the  subject  in  open  meeting, 
thus  arriving  at  an  understanding  on  disputed  points  and  at  the  same  time 
getting  the  latest  accepted  thought  of  the  scientific  men.  Our  men  are  not  only 
benefited  from  this  line  of  work,  but  we  secure  a  representative  from  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  who  thoroughly  posts  us  on  the  agricultural 
law  of  the  State  and  on  the  workings  of  his  department.  The  national  laws 
relating  to  pure  food,  oleomargarine,  and  kindred  subjects  are  discussed,  and 
our  men  leave  these  gatherings  with  a  large  fund  of  information  that  they  did 
not  have  before. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Creelman.  The  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is,  Where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  men  to  train?  Then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  toward  educating 
him  for  our  particular  work?  We  want  the  man  who  can  tell  what  he  has 
done  on  his  farm,  laboring  under  the  same  conditions  as  his  neighbors.  We 
have  two  sources  from  which  to  get  that  sort  of  man.  First,  the  agricultural 
college  graduates  or  undergraduates  on  their  own  farms ;  second,  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  own  line  of  business  whether  they  can  talk  or  not. 
In  Ontario  we  develop  men  from  those  two  sources  largely.  There  are  draw- 
backs in  each  case,  as  many  of  us  know.  We  have  to  go  into  the  backwoods 
with  a  man  who  is  pretty  well  down  to  backwoods  conditions,  but  he  must,  above 
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all  things,  have  been  successful.  The  superintendent  of  the  institute  must 
make  sure  he  is  honest  and  straightforward  in  his  methods  and  then  get  him 
to  go  and  tell  about  what  he  has  done. 

The  other  man  is  the  agricultural  college  graduate,  who  is  generally  gotten 
by  going  to  the  president  of  the  college  and  securing  lists  of  promising  men  and 
visiting  those  men  on  their  farms  to  see  what  kind  of  men  they  are.  We  select 
those  who  prove  good  and  develop  them. 

In  the  training  of  institute  workers  somebody  must  be  at  work  at  it  in  every 
State  and  province  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  time  has  come  when 
enough  should  be  appropriated  to  enable  the  institute  director  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  work.  Three  thousand  dollars  can  certainly  be  appropriated 
to  pay  the  salary  of  u  first-class  man  to  work  twelve  months.  I  believe  our 
£ood  results  in  Ontario  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  steadily 
at  the  job  all  the  year  round. 

As  I  have  said,  the  first  step  is  to  catch  your  man  :  the  second  is  to  stay  with 
him  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  prepare  him  for  the  work.  In  fitting  him 
for  the  work  there  are  two  things  we  do  immediately.  First,  we  insist  on  his 
£oing  to  visit  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  even  if  we  have 
to  pay  'eke  'expenses,  and  staying  with  the  professor  of  agriculture  and  the 
director  of  the  experiment  station  and  studying  their  work  until  he  is  filled 
With  the  idea  that  these  institutions  are  for  the  people.  A  great  many  have  not 
£ot  that  idea.  It  is  important  to  overcome  any  prejudice  against  the  college 
which  may  ex^st.  The  institute  man  is  required  to  visit  the  institution  once  a 
Vear  or  to  go  there  during  the  time  of  the  winter  fair  in  December  and  to  look 
over  the  work.  The  second  thing  we  do  is  to  get  all  the  workers  together  and 
have  a  short  period  of  special  training,  particularly  in  animal  husbandry. 

We  recommend  the  pick  of  these  men  to  the  State  board  of  agriculture  and 
have  them  appointed  expert  judges  for  the  fall  fairs  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
they  thus  get  information,  so  that  when  they  are  called  upon  suddenly  as 
demonstrators  at  farmers'  institutes  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
whether  it  relates  to  cattle  or  what  not. 

This  year  Mr.  Putnam  has  arranged  a  line  of  instruction  for  his  institute 
Workers  at  the  fall  fairs.  He  gives  the  men  work  for  a  longer  time,  and  in  this 
Way  gets  better  men. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  send  out  men  not  well  experienced,  especially  young  men. 
I  find  that  they  come  back  in  one  of  two  moods  :  Either  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  are  the  best  institute  workers  that  have  ever  been  out.  or. 
having  run  up  against  some  pretty  strong  opposition  and  not  getting  as  good  a 
welcome  as  they  expected,  they  are  discouraged  and  do  not  want  to  go  out 
Again. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  managers  that,  but  I  have  found  it  is  well  to 
pick  out  a  good,  strong,  experienced  man  and  pat  a  young  fellow  with  him,, 
following  that  up  by  sending  the  best  literature  you  can.  When  I  rind  some- 
thing new  I  send  immediately  and  get  a  copy  for  our  workers.  I  do  not  wait 
until  the  edition  has  run  out.  I  write  a  personal  letter  to  each  worker,  calling 
particular  attention  to  certain  features  of  the  publication  applicable  to  his  case. 
I  find  it  accomplishes  a  great  deal  more  to  write  a  personal  letter  in  this  way. 
calling  attention  to  certain  paragraphs,  than  simply  to  have  literature  sent.  I 
also  send  every  one  of  my  men.  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  State  grant,  at  least 
one  good  agricultural  newspaper  every  week.  I  select  some  paper  that  uses  a 
good  deal  of  farmers'  institute  information.  Then  every  week  or  every  two 
weeks  the  superintendent  can  pat  in  the  paper  a  column  or  two  or  three,  or  a 
page,  not  necessarily  over  his  signature,  of  good  institute  stuff,  which,  with  the 
understanding  of  the  editor,  he  will  publish. 
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If  too  much  is  not  attempted  and  the  workers  are  only  held  responsible  for  the 
subjects  they  are  expected  to  teach,  you  soon  have  a  corps  of  trained  institute 
workers.  We  now  have  sixty  workers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  there  were  none.  The  first  and  second  years  we  had  the  professors 
of  the  college,  the  third  year  we  had  one  professor  and  two  farmers,  and  now 
the  professors  have  all  dropped  out  and  we  use  them  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only.  We  now  depend  upon  the  professor  to  be  a  final  judge  with  reference  to 
varieties  and  fertilizers  and  such  things  as  he  has  made  a  specialty  of  during 
the  year. 

With  all  of  this  I  believe  the  farmers'  institute  work  of:  the  Province  of  On- 
tario can  take  credit,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Zavitz  and  the  agricultural  college, 
for  having  done  what  he  has  mentioned.  We  have  doubled  the  output  of  the 
Ontario  farms  in  ten  years  without  any  appreciable  increase  in  population  or 
acreage. 

H.  A.  Hrsxox.  of  St.  Louis.  One  thing  that  specially  interested  me  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  remarks  was  the  statement  that  no  man  would  think  of  discussing 
the  question  of  soils  without  he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  foremost 
soil  investigators.  This  should  be  the  case  generally,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  a  great  many  who  discuss  soils  who  know  little  about  the  subject.  It  is 
along  that  line  that  I  believe  you  need  to  exercise  great  care,  because  the  soil 
is  the  f  andamental  thing  in  agriculture.  Large  numbers  of  men  are  specializing 
in  fruit,  in  live  stock,  and  in  all  sorts  of  lines,  and  trying  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  on  those  subjects,  but  the  men  who  undertake  to  make  themselves 
really  masters  of  the  soil  question  are  exceedingly  few  and  far  between.  The 
most  of  our  institute  workers  are  what  might  be  called  local  farm  specialists, 
men  who  have  done  good,  successful  work  in  certain  lines,  but  oftentimes  they 
have  been  successful  because  of  local  conditions  which  do  not  apply  generally. 
They  do  not  always  realize  this  fact,  however,  and  they  go  into  other  regions 
and  give  advice  which  the  conditions  do  not  warrant. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case,  I  believe  the  subject 
requires  attention.  If  you  can  teach  some  of  the  specialists  along  lines  which 
are  remote  from  soil  study  to  keep  quiet  about  the  question  of  soils,  or  persuade 
them  to  refer  inquiries  to  sources  where  they  can  get  reliable  information,  I 
think  you  will  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  the  training  of  institute 
workers. 

NEW  PROBLEMS  AND  METHODS  IN  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  EAST. 

Mr.  Fraxklix  Dye,  of  New  Jersey.  The  first  problem  I  name  is  the  insti- 
tute itself.  Who  will  prophesy  as  to  its  permanency  and  its  usefulness?  The 
former  will  be  determined  by  the  latter.  Will  it  outlive  its  mission?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  depend  somewhat  upon  our  conception  of  the  work 
of  the  institute  as  an  educator  in  its  relations  to  other  agricultural  educa- 
tional forces. 

The  teaching  methods  of  the  institute  are.  in  some  respects,  original  and  pe- 
culiar to  it.  They  combine  the  lecture  of  the  practical  teacher,  whether  from 
the  laboratory  or  the  field,  with  the  questions  of  the  field  workers  and  the  an- 
swers of  the  teachers  thereto,  making  a  method  of  instruction  quite  unique.  In 
most  other  schools  of  instruction  the  pupils  have  had  little  if  any  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  application  of  the  theories  and  principles  they  are  studying ; 
this  comes  after  graduation. 
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In  the  institute  the  pupils  never  graduate  ;  the  lessons  are  few  and  far  between  ; 
new  problems  confront  them  year  after  year,  and  the  institute  provides  an  op- 
portunity, usually,  for  their  solution.  The  institute  occupies  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  the  care-taker  of  farm  stock.  Our  stockman  must  select,  prepare,  and 
bring  to  each  animal  the  food  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  allowed  to  exist.  So  the  institute  manager  and  speaker  must  find  the  best 
and  most  appropriate  information  available,  year  by  year,  and  carry  it  to  the 
workers  on  the  farms  in  their  several  neighborhoods.  They  can  not  go  to  the 
agricultural  college.  They  can  not,  many  of  them,  assemble  in  a  far-distant  con- 
vention. Their  work  keeps  them  close  at  home,  and  their  means,  usually,  will 
not  allow  the  expenditure  for  long  absence  and  travel.  This  is  the  province  of 
the  institute,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  it. 

The  sources  of  information,  however,  are  not  confined  to  the  institute ;  these 
are  everywhere.  The  most  prominent  and  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  is 
that  afforded  by  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  wise 
institute  worker,  realizing  this,  will  endeavor  to  draw  into  his  budget  of  informa- 
tion all  of  this  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  teachings  of  the  institute.  He  can  not 
afford  to  ignore  it.  The  man  of  the  farm  who  continues  his  fling  at  "  book 
farming  "  is  fast  becoming  an  extinct  species,  and  may  usually  be  ignored  if  he 
can  not  be  converted. 

To  further  solve  the  problem  of  the  institute  itself  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  should  be  convinced  that  the  institute  is  for  them. 
Its  mission  is  to  help  them  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  their  school.  How 
best  to  interest  the  farmers  in  this  work,  so  that  they  will  consider  it  as  their 
organization  and  take  an  active  part  in  making  their  institute  the  best  in  the 
county,  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  by  itself.  The  farmers'  institute  must  inter- 
est and  help  the  farmer.  When  it  fails  to  do  this  its  mission  will  end. 
Women's  institutes  are  closely  identified  with  the  foregoing.  What  can  be 
done  to  introduce  and  popularize  this  branch  of  institute  work?  Its  field  is 
large,  its  work  among  the  most  important. 

Another  problem,  in  some  States  at  least,  is  where  and  how  to  secure  the 
money  for  meeting  the  expenses  connected  with  the  work.  When  the  agricul- 
tural population  is  in  the  majority  in  any  State,  this  may  not  be  so  difficult  a 
problem.  Votes  have  a  mighty  persuasive  force  in  matters  of  legislation.  This 
word  "  legislation  "  implies  that  we  expect  the  money  to  be  provided  by  the 
State ;  but  there  are  those  in  other  callings  who  can  not  understand  why  the 
State  should  thus  help  agriculture  and  not  help  other  trades  as  well.  I  will  not 
debate  that  point  here. 

In  some  States,  and  I  believe  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  farmer 
pays  an  annual  membership  fee,  a  small  sum  in  addition  to  that  provided  by 
the  State,  and  thus  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  institute,  entitled  to  all  its 
benefits.    This  plan  has  its  advantages. 

In  some  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the  United  States  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total.  To  obtain  State  funds  for  the  assist- 
ance of  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  population  may  not  be  so  easy  as  it  is  where 
the  agriculturist  can  make  and  unmake  legislators.  But  we  will  not  hunt  for 
trouble.  Each  field  has  conditions  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  workers  will  no 
doubt  find  a  way  for  the  perpetuity  of  an  institution  that  has  so  many  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  before  it. 

Another  problem  for  institute  workers  in  the  East  is  to  popularize  the  busi- 
ness and  the  work  of  agriculture.  Both  these  have  within  quite  recent  years 
become  so  unpopular  that  farmers'  sons  are  seeking  other  callings,  and  labor- 
ing men  will  not  take  up  the  work  of  the  farm  except  as  a  last  resort,  and 
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sometimes  not  even  then.  The  cause  or  causes  of  this  reaction  from  this 
essential  industry  should  be  found,  if  possible,  and  the  remedy  applied. 

The  hope  of  larger  and  quicker  pecuniary  returns  than  the  farm  as  usually 
managed  affords  tempts  the  farmer's  son  to  seek  both  in  some  other  business, 
and  a  working-day  of  fewer  hours  than  the  farmer's  day,  a  definite  time  to 
begin  and  quit  the  day's  work,  with  absolute  freedom  from  work  nights  and 
Sundays  and  prompt  payment  every  week  are  inducements  that  tempt  labor- 
ing men  away  from  the  farm,  and  these  facts  should  not  be  ignored  by  the 
farmer  when  deploring  the  scarcity  of  farm  help. 

If  our  institute  methods,  as  now  carried  on,  and  the  instruction  now  given, 
will  help  the  farmers  to  reap  greater  profits  than  they  have  hitherto  received, 
will  encourage  them  to  make  the  farm  home  and  the  farm  life  more  attractive 
and  the  work  less  onerous,  we  are  pursuing  the  right  course.  But  if  we  are 
failing  to  reach  these  results,  even  to  a  limited  degree,  there  is  a  failure  to 
recognize  opportunity  and  fulfill  a  responsible  obligation. 

Another  problem  peculiar  to  the  position  of  institute  manager,  old  and  yet 
always  new,  is  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  institute  conductors  and 
competent  speakers.    Each  position  requires  a  fitness  peculiar  to  it. 

The  institute  platform  has  special  attractions  for  the  would-be  public 
speaker.  The  novice,  with  a  few  glittering  generalities,  is  everywhere  offering 
his  services  as  institute  speaker.  But  there  are  other  novices  who  have  excel- 
lent ideas  and  a  measure  of  knowledge  who  are  diffident.  These  need  encour- 
aging in  order  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  competent  for  this  responsible 
work. 

I  have  used  the  term  "  selection."  Fortunately  there  are  enough  profes- 
sional conductors  and  speakers  available  at  this  period  of  institute  growth. 
But  how  and  by  what  methods  shall  these  important  positions  be  filled? 
Arrangements,  organization,  attendance  may  each  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  a  misfit  here  will  bring  disaster.  A  round  peg  in  a  square  hole  or  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole  will  not  answer.  The  conductor  and  the  speaker 
should  each  size  up  to  the  requirements  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible.  How 
select?  Well,  that  is  your  problem,  Mr.  Institute  Manager.  If  you  can  have 
a  civil-service  examination  without  being  uncivil  to  the  candidate,  have  it. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  deciding. 

With  all  our  teaching  along  other  lines,  what  should  we  do  and  what  can 
we  do  in  the  way  of  implanting,  increasing,  and  fixing  a  high  moral  standard 
among  our  farmers?  A  standard  of  character  and  action  founded  on  the 
teachings  of  God's  eternal  truth  and  a  keen  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as 
heads  of  family  and  citizens  of  a  great  country.  Fellow  institute  workers,  let 
us  encourage  them  to  higher  ideals  and  nobler  ambitions,  both  in  their  pro- 
fession and  in  their  influence  as  citizens.  With  the  farmers  right  and  united 
the  country  will  be  safe. 

NEW  METHODS. 

One  ever  new  method  will  be  needful,  and  that  is  to  so  arrange  the  topics 
from  year  to  year  that  the  institute  as  an  educative  organization  shall  not  go 
so  slow  that  the  farmers  will  precede  its  teachings  in  actual  practice,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  press  on  to  new  questions  or  the  deeper  scientific  ones 
before  the  farmers  are  ready  to  intelligently  and  fairly  apprehend  what  is 
presented,  else  they  will  become  discouraged.  In  a  word,  keep  just  ahead,  on 
the  agricultural  skirmish  line,  but  not  so  far  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  advance 
column.  Hold  to  the  farmer  with  one  hand  and  reach  out  to  the  lines  of 
progress  as  they  are  revealed  from  year  to  year  by  science,  study,  and  practice 
with  the  other,  and  thus  bring  the  two  together  in  the  institute. 
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New  methods  will  be  required  in  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered each  succeeding  year.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  old.  They  have  always 
belonged  to  agriculture — they  are  a  part  of  it.  For  example,  the  soil  and  its 
products;  what  the  soil  is  and  how  it  produces  its  annual  harvests  were  ques- 
tions but  little  studied  and  but  partially  understood  prior  to  the  work  of  the 
chemist.  True,  there  were  some,  here  and  there  one,  who  thought  upon  these 
matters.  So  Tull,  of  Berkshire,  England,  1701-1731,  thought  on  the  question, 
"  How  plants  grow."  By  what  process  are  they  built  up  and  what  and  from 
whence  came  the  materials? 

His  conclusion  was  that,  in  some  way,  they  took  up  the  finer  particles  of  soil 
and  incorporated  them  into  their  body,  fiber,  and  fruit.  From  this  erroneous 
hypothesis  he  deduced  the  proposition  that,  the  finer  the  soil  was  pulverized, 
the  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  would  his  crops  develop.  His  theory  of  fining 
the  soil  did,  no  doubt,  show  some  favorable  results  in  his  case,  but  not  in  the 
way  he  supposed.  What  he  guessed  at  is  now  made  plain,  and  it  should  be  the 
business  of  the  institute  managers  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  old  subjects 
and  so  present  them  that  the  farmers  shall  be  encouraged  to  think  upon  them 
from  a  correct  foundation,  in  order  that  greater  intelligence  may  obtain  in  field 
practice  and  larger  profits  be  secured. 

So,  too,  concerning  all  the  staple  crops  in  their  different  requirements  in  the 
matter  of  plant  food,  methods  of  cultivation,  etc.  Domestic  or  farm  stock  has 
been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  but  its  almost  marvelous  development  in 
beauty,  size,  and  productiveness  is  comparatively  recent.  These  questions, 
with  many  others,  must  claim  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  so  long  as  men 
live  by  the  products  of  the  ground.  And  the  institute  worker  must  present  them 
in  some  form  each  year.  The  problem  for  the  conductor  is  how  and  under  what 
subdivisions  and  form  of  topic  should  they  be  considered.  Again,  staple  crops 
in  one  locality  may  be  introduced  in  a, neighborhood  where  they  have  not  pre- 
viously been  grown.  They  become  new  crops  there,  and  the  institute  speaker 
may  treat  them  there  exhaustively,  beginning  with  the  first  principles. 

Agricultural  education  in  the  common  school  is  an  important  question.  What 
can  the  institute  conductor  do  to  help  on  this  change?  What  method  can  be 
adopted  whereby  he  may  enlist  the  approval,  and,  if  possible,  the  cooperation 
of  the  makers  of  our  teachers,  the  authorities  in  our  State  normal,  model,  and 
other  training  schools,  at  least  to  make  a  beginning,  though  small  at  first,  in 
directing  the  young  minds  to  the  wonders  of  nature  all  around  them  and  the 
beauty  and  value  of  such  knowledge. 

Nature  study  is  coming  to  the  front.  Wise  methods  will  be  required  to  so 
direct  it  that  practical  and  permanent  benefits  shall  accrue  to  agriculture  and 
agricultural  workers. 

Most  all  the  work  of  our  farmers  is  connected  with  nature  study  in  some 
form  and  most  of  our  institute  topics  have  to  do  with  such  subjects.  A  part  of 
our  work  may  be  to  get  back  to  the  starting  point,  anticipating  and  preceding 
the  agricultural  college  by  having  the  first  principles  of  agriculture  taken  up  in 
the  home,  the  rural  school,  and  the  farmers'  institute. 

Can  we  introduce  the  beginners'  institute  for  farmers'  boys  and  girls,  with 
speakers — common-sense  teachers — to  explain  and  illustrate  the  first  things, 
the  foundation  principles,  correctly,  thus  forming  a  helpful  base  for  full  develop- 
ment?   If  so,  what  method  will  serve  our  purpose  best? 

New  problems  and  methods — they  are  not  confined  to  the  work  of  farmers' 
institutes.  Problems  new  and  old  are  everywhere ;  they  are  associated  with  all 
human  activities.  Their  solution  requires  new  methods.  The  man  who  would 
succeed  in  his  undertakings  must  make  his  work  his  study.    A  general  super- 
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vision,  coupled  with  close  attention  to  detail,  is  necessary.  And  this  applies  to 
the  institute  worker  as  well. 

Life  itself  is  a  problem.  Each  new  life  committed  to  parental  care  is  to 
them  a  problem.  What  will  be  its  tendencies,  where  its  place?  How  shall 
they  direct  its  choices  and  educate  its  mental  activities  so  as  to  make  a  grand 
and  useful  career? 

Again,  to  the  developing  mind  of  the  observant  child ;  what  a  problem  of 
mysteries  and  wonders  is  this  new  world  of  marvelous  activities  to  it.  Ah !  my 
fellow-workers,  even  we  who  are  older  have  not  solved  all  of  life's  problems. 
To-morrow  may  bring  new  complications  and  present  problems  hard  to  solve. 
And  what  of  that  far-distant,  mystical  soul  future,  encircled  by  the  term 
"  immortality."  For  the  solution  of  all  life's  problems,  let  us  use  the  light  we 
have,  and  ever  press  forward  assured  that  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  the 
faithful  workers. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Amoss,  of  College  Park,  Md.,  called  attention  to  the  success  of  the 
practice  followed  in  Maryland  of  sending  out,  at  the  expense  of  the  institutes, 
representatives  of  the  local  institutes  to  visit  and  report  on  representative  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  "  In  selecting  such  men,  of  course,  there  is 
some  danger.  I  ask  that  a  committee  of  five  be  named  to  select  a  man  and 
report  at  another  session." 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  WEST. 

M.  F.  Greeley,  of  South  Dakota.  The  selecting  of  speakers  for  the  work  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  paramount  issue  in  the  institute  work,  especially  in  our 
northwestern  country.  The  problem  is  to  get  men  competent  to  go  on  the  plat- 
form and  tell  what  they  have  done  and  how  they  did  it  in  a  sympathetic,  earnest 
way  that  will  appeal  to  the  farmer.  If  I  could  say  one  word  about  the  selection 
of  the  speakers  it  is  this :  If  possible,  have  them  come  to  the  platform  from 
their  own  farms  and  barnyards  and  have  them  talk  on  problems  they  have 
solved.  The  farmers  are  not  suspicious  of  that  class  of  men.  The  selection  of 
conductors  of  farmers'  institutes  is  another  problem  in  this  northwestern 
country.  In  the  West  we  need  men  with  broad  common  sense  who  have  been 
intimately  associated  with  farmers  and  have  heard  them  discuss  the  unpaid 
mortgage  and  the  bad  crops  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Such  a  man  can  take  hold 
of  an  institute  and  get  right  down  close  to  the  farmers  and  help  them  in  their 
everyday  life.  From  such  a  meeting  every  man  will  go  home  better  able  to 
handle  the  problems  that  confront  him. 

In  conducting  these  meetings  it  increases  the  interest  to  bring  in  live  ques- 
tions that  are  particularly  local  in  their  application. 

Above  everything  else  we  believe  in  the  West  in  short  talks.  We  feel  that  we 
must  have  vigorous  talks  that  will  send  the  people  back  to  their  homes  and  farms 
discussing  what  they  have  heard. 

Discussion. 

J.  B.  Thoburn,  of  Oklahoma,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  interesting  the  boys 
by  means  of  competitive  exhibits,  etc. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  STATES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hostetter,  of  Illinois.  In  the  Central  States  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  well-improved  farms  and  the  highest  priced  land.  Here  is  the  center 
of  the  pure-bred  live-stock  industry ;  here  is  the  center  of  the  dairy  industry ; 
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here  we  find  the  best  soil  and  most  favorable  conditions  for  growing  corn  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  new  problems  which  will  continue  to  arise  in  this  section,  and  which  will 
become  more  complicated  as  the  years  go  by,  will  always  have  relation  to  live- 
stock breeding  and  feeding,  dairy  products,  corn  growing,  and  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility,  the  foundation  upon  which  all  prosperity  rests  in  this  central 
division. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  thoroughly  equipped, 
are  sustained  by  liberal  State  appropriations,  and  in  charge  of  the  ablest  scien- 
tists and  instructors  that  the  country  affords.  Our  stations  are  constantly 
making  discoveries  of  new  truths,  establishing  principles,  and  demonstrating 
new  methods,  all  of  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  continued  growth  of 
the  great  industries  above  mentioned. 

The  all-important  problem,  therefore,  is  the  dissemination  and  application  to 
farm  practice  of  these  discoveries  and  teachings  of  the  experiment  stations. 
The  farmers'  institute  should  be  made  a  more  efficient  agency  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  scientific  knowledge. 

We  have  found  in  Illinois  that  the  experiment  station  bulletins  secure  better 
results  when  used  in  connection  with  material  demonstrations  and  the  doing  of 
things.  The  Illinois  boys'  corn-growing  contest,  a  detailed  account  of  which 
has  been  published  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  is  an  example  of  the  benefit  of 
extending  the  institute  work  into  the  field  of  practical  demonstration ;  through 
this  effort,  5,521  boys  received  not  only  a  package  of  pure-bred  seed  corn,  but 
they  received  copies  of  a  score  card  and  instructions  for  its  use ;  their  attention 
was  directed  to  the  experiment  station  and  its  work.  Twenty-nine  agricultural 
papers  called  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  this  contest,  and  most  of  them  in 
subsequent  issues  published  articles  on  corn  growing,  getting  their  data  from 
experiment  station  bulletins.  One  paper  secured  a  series  of  lessons  from  an 
agricultural  college  professor  on  corn  growing  and  sent  copies  of  papers  con- 
taining same  to  the  5,000  boys.  Three  strictly  educational  school  journals 
called  attention  to  this  corn  contest,  and  approved  the  idea  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  the  schools.  Fifty  county  superintendents  of  schools  issued  circulars 
to  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  their  boys  in  the 
experiment.  During  the  coming  institute  season,  when  the  boys  come  to  the 
meeting  with  their  corn  exhibits,  many  of  the  schools  will  attend  in  a  body. 
Professors  from  the  college  of  agriculture  will  be  present  to  give  instruction. 

In  these  ways  the  discoveries  of  science  can  be  disseminated  and  put  into 
practice.  We  are  now  receiving  letters  daily  from  the  boys  narrating  the 
causes  of  their  failures  to  grow  corn  worth  exhibiting  at  the  institute.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  further  distribution  of  scientific  instruction  under  con- 
ditions where  it  will  receive  attention.  To  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
there  must  be  clerical  help ;  the  lessons  of  the  experiment  station  bulletin  must 
be  put  in  shape  for  primary  instruction,  and  postage  will  be  required  to  send  it. 

If  the  farmers'  institute  superintendent  could  be  granted  the  franking  privi- 
lege on  institute  matter,  the  States  could  supply  the  literature  and  in  this  way 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  methods  greatly  extended. 

Without  doubt,  the  best  instructors  we  have  in  our  institute  work  are  the 
scientific  specialists,  who  know  things  which  the  farmer  ought  to  know  and 
who  can  tell  them  in  language  the  farmer  can  understand,  and  the  practical 
men  who  can  do  things  the  farmer  would  like  to  do  and  who  can  show  him 
how  to  do  them. 

To  bring  together  the  farmer  who  needs  help  and  the  man  who  can  help  him 
is  a  problem  for  the  institute  to  solve.  To  accomplish  this  desired  end  the 
institute  needs  organizers,  promoters — men  of  ability  and  tact,  who  can  go  into 
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a  community  and  devote  their  time  and  talent  in  learning  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  that  community  hy  which  some  farmers  succeed  and  others  fail,  so 
that  he  can  direct  and  lead  the  farmer  who  needs  help  to  the  institute  meet- 
ing, where  he  can  come  in  contact  with  the  party  who  can  help  him. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  institute  instructors  to  overestimate 
the  capacity  of  a  farmers'  institute  audience  to  receive  and  assimilate.  They 
will  gorge  their  hearers  with  #ood  things  until  the  danger  is  that  none  of  it 
can  be  digested.  If  the  instruction  can  not  be  illustrated  by  material  things 
to  secure  the  attention  of  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear,  then  a  syllabus  of  the 
address  or  oral  instruction  should  be  distributed,  to  be  taken  home  for  future 
study  and  reference.  This  syllabus  should  be  brief ;  should  explain  scientific 
and  unusual  terms,  and  direct  attention  to  bulletins  and  books  for  further 
information. 

Discussion. 

C.  H.  McCormcck,  of  Ohio.  There  is  too  much  repetition  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  filler  in  many  of  our  agricultural  articles  and  addresses.  We  want  to 
eliminate  anything  in  the  way  of  filler,  and  in  its  place  we  want  to  have  practi- 
cal everyday  thoughts  from  practical  men  as  to  the  actual  work  on  the  farm. 

PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

J.  C.  Hardy,  of  Mississippi.  The  new  problems  in  the  South,  I  suppose,  are 
the  new  problems  in  the  West  and  the  North. 

Institute  work,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  strongest  power  that  has  ever  been 
organized  for  the  reaching  of  all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  better  civilization. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  farmers'  institute  movement's  main  function 
is  to  take  the  work  of  the  experiment  station  and  incorporate  it  in  practice.  Our 
effort  should  be  to  make  the  people  take  principles  and  vitalize  them  in 
practice. 

Education  which  does  not  give  power  is  a  false  education.  The  great  secret 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  last  few 
years  is  that  the  people  have  realized  that  men  that  come  out  from  them  have 
knowledge  that  can  be  incorporated  in  something  concrete.  The  purpose  of  the 
farmers'  institute  movement  is  to  incorporate  knowledge  in  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture. The  work  of  the  farmers'  institute  must  be  in  vital  touch  with  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  people.  We  do  not  want  cut-and-dried  methods,  but 
methods  should  be  changed  in  every  institution  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  are 
found  there. 

Discussion. 

W.  R.  Dodson,  of  Louisiana.  Truly  a  new  problem  of  great  significance  has 
arisen  in  the  South  to  confront  the  directors  of  public  education  in  agriculture. 
The  solution  of  the  now'  greatest  question  before  the  southern  people  concerns 
not  only  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  every  man  and  every  industry  that  is 
affected  by  the  cotton  crop  of  the  world.  These  diversified  interests  ramify  into 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  commerce,  and  finance,  till  it 
becomes  not  only  a  national  but  an  international  question.  The  great  money 
crop  of  the  South  is  cotton.  In  many  States  it  is  almost  the  only  farm  crop  of 
great  value.  Eleven  States  produced  a  crop  in  1903  which  sold  for  more  than 
$600,000,000,  the  largest  amount  ever  paid  to  any  country  for  the  crop  from 
one  plant  for  one  year.  A  new  insect  pest  has  appeared  which  destroys  the 
cotton  to.  an  extent  that  threatens  to  modify  the  industrial  and  sociological 
conditions  of  several  millions  of  people.    The  Mexican  boll  weevil  is  now  dis- 
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tributed  over  a  large  portion  of  Texas,  the  largest  cotton-producing  State  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  invading  the  western  borders  of  Louisiana,  leaving  in 
its  wake  desolation  and  often  despair. 

When  Sherman  made  his  long  and  memorable  march  to  the  sea,  he  left  no 
soldiers  behind  to  menace  and  annoy ;  new  crops  sprang  up  to  feed  the  people, 
new  herds  soon  populated  the  fields  and  meadows,  new  homes  were  built  from 
the  products  of  the  forests,  and  prosperity  and  happiness  followed  soon  in  the 
path  of  peace.  But  when  this  great  army  comes  on  its  mission  of  destruction, 
it  comes,  so  far  as  everything  now  indicates,  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
land.  This  ever-multiplying  army  is  rapidly  pushing  its  conquest  eastward, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  placing  a  barrier  before  it  that  is  insurmount- 
able. It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  till  the  entire  cotton-producing  area 
will  be  infested. 

It  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  when 
the  boll  weevil  is  with  us  all  over  the  South. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  question  most  tell  us  that  we  must  change  our 
system  of  agriculture,  that  an  intensified  and  modified  system  of  cultivation 
and  fertilization  must  be  practiced,  that  the  cotton  acreage  must  be  diminished 
and  a  system  of  rotation  and  diversification  adopted,  to  aid  in  combating  the 
effect  of  this  pest.  That  we  must  raise  more  of  what  is  consumed  on  the  farm 
and  make  the  cotton  crop  a  surplus  crop — that  is,  what  we  can  raise  in  spite  of 
the  boll  weevil. 

But  this  is  not  a  proposition  easy  of  accomplishment.  These  great  changes 
must  be  brought  about  in  a  few  years  with  people  who  are  already  advanced 
in  age,  as  well  as  with  the  young  farmers.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
in  trying  to  teach  new  methods  will  appreciate  how  difficult  this  is.  and  the 
difficulties  become  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  man  you  have 
to  deal  with.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  crop  is  produced'  by  the  negro, 
and  at  present  he  seems  inseparably  wedded  to  this  crop.  There  are  many 
stories  of  distress  and  poverty  among  the  negroes  and  poor  whites  in  the  boll- 
weevil  section  of  Texas,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  been  saved  from  actual 
starvation  by  the  generosity  of  the  more  fortunate  sections.  And  yet,  these 
people  show  very  little  disposition  to  try  to  produce  on  the  farms  crops  needed  to 
meet  their  daily  wants.  Thousands  of  people  have  moved  out  to  other  States 
where  there  are  no  boll  weevils,  and  are  continuing  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  and  must  turn 
and  face  the  enemy,  and  stand  to  their  guns. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  when  we  have 
adopted  what  is  suggested  by  the  wise  ones,  supposing  that  the  suggested  solu- 
tion is  the  only  one  to  be  found  and  that  it  can  be  carried  out?  Suppose  the 
tenant  farmer  begins  to  raise  his  own  meat  and  meal  and  other  food  stuff.  The 
landowner  who  has  depended  largely  upon  his  mercantile  dealings  with  the  ten- 
ant for  making  his  profits  that  sustain  him  and  protect  his  rentals  must  look  to 
other  sources  of  revenue;  the  packing  houses  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Chi- 
cago, and  other  packing  centers  must  seek  another  outlet  for  a  large  portion  of 
their  output.  The  mills  of  the  grain  sections  will  lose  an  important  field  of 
revenae.  The  farmers  of  the  stock-raising  and  grain-producing  sections  must 
throw  their  products  on  a  more  restricted  market  and  suffer  a  depression  of 
prices. 

Suppose  the  cotton  producer  should  begin  to  raise  his  own  mules  and  horses, 
how  long  would  it  be  before  we  would  hear  a  wail  coming  from  Kentucky  and 
Missouri?  When  we  teach  him  to  raise  his  own  vegetables  and  live  at  home, 
the  thousands  of  carloads  of  canned  goods  that  are  annually  consumed  in  the 
South,  put  up  in  the  eastern  and  northern  States,  must  find  another  market  or 
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go  unsold.  When  he  raises  his  own  feed  stuffs  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  West  will  feel  the  depressing  effect  in  the  markets  for  hay,  corn,  and 
oats,  which  are  so  largely  consumed  by  the  cotton  planter. 

Will  it  be  the  best  thing  for  the  country  at  large  for  the  cotton  farmer  to 
become  a  diversified  producer?  This  becomes  a  very  important  question  to  the 
northern  and  western  farmer.  Take  the  census  of  the  United  States  and  tabu- 
late the  names  of  11  States  producing  the  largest  tonnage  of  hay,  and  you  find 
9  of  the  11  are  southern  States,  and  you  f  arther  find  that  the  first  5  standing 
highest  in  the  list  are  all  southern  States.  With  her  long  seasons  for  pasture 
and  the  possibility  of  growing  alfalfa  over  a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  the 
mild  winters,  and  other  conditions  favorable  to  production  of  green  feed  stuffs  at 
small  cost,  with  the  proper  training  and  the  stimulant  backed  by  necessity 
should  it  come  to  a  struggle  of  survival,  the  South  could  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties at  present  in  the  way  and  drive  the  North  and  the  West  out  of  business  in 
dairy  and  live-stock  production.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  come  to  that. 
I  believe  the  cotton  States  will  always  produce  cotton,  boll  weevil  or  no  boll 
weevil.  We  have  never  struck  an  obstacle  yet  that  permanently  barred  our 
advancement  and  progress,  and  I  don't  believe  we  ever  will.  The  negro  is  with 
us  to  stay.  He  may  locally  migrate,  but  he  will  never  leave  the  South.  How 
the  question  will  be  solved  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  a  solution  will  come,  and 
it  will  need  consecrated  thought  and  concentrated  effort. 

The  negro  can  not  be  reached  through  the  press,  but  he  can  be  to  some  extent 
by  example,  as  he  is  an  imitator.  This  is  probably  the  only  method  of  great 
importance  that  we  can  adopt.  Some  negroes  attend  nearly  all  of  our  institutes, 
but  instruction  to  them  must  be  line  upon  line,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 
our  heads  above  water  till  rescue  comes  in  some  form  or  another,  and  the  negro, 
the  mule,  and  the  cotton  crop  may  remain  as  characteristics  of  Dixie  Land. 

How  we  are  to  adjust  our  agriculture  to  the  boll  weevil  is  yet  to  be 
solved,  and  we  need  and  have  a  claim  on  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
almost  every  section  of  this  great  country,  because,  as  I  have  said  before,  its 
influence  radiates  to  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  to  other  nations.  The 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  appreciates  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
and  is,  I  believe,  devoting  more  attention  and  more  money  to  it  than  to  any 
other  one  subject  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of  that  great  army  of  scien- 
tific workers. 

Much  scientific  and  practical  information  has  been  obtained  regarding  the  boll 
weevil,  and  the  institutes  will  be  able  to  largely  influence  adoption  of  the  methods 
that  may  prove  best  suited  to  the  demands. 
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